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Introduction  to  the  Dry  Creek  Valley  Association's  Oral  History 
Interviews 

The  Dry  Creek  Valley  Association  conducted  five  oral  history  interviews  with 
Dry  Creek  Valley  residents  in  1991.  Jack  Florence  a  grape  grower  in  Dry 
Creek  Valley  and  Gwyn  Walker  of  Santa  Rosa  were  the  interviewers;  they 
were  kind  enough  to  donate  these  interviews  to  the  Sonoma  County  Wine 
Library. 

Perry  E.  Beeson's  interview  discusses  the  family's  involvement  in  Dry  Creek 
history.  His  parents  purchased  vineyards  across  the  street  from  and  then  the 
acreage  containing  the  site  of  the  Paxton  Winery.  The  winery,  large  sized 
even  by  modern  standards,  he  believes  was  destroyed  by  the  1906  earthquake 
although  there  are  remains  of  the  winery  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
He  talks  about  the  vineyards  on  the  parcel,  including  those  planted  to  "field 
blend",  and  local  history  from  Italian  field  workers  to  the  occasional  flooding 
of  Dry  Creek. 

Eugene  with  his  wife  Irma  (Bersano)  Cuneo  discuss  his  family's  involvement 
in  Dry  Creek  farming  history.  His  father  and  mother's  brother  purchased  the 
original  ranch  in  Dry  Creek  Valley  which  created  the  partnership  that 
continues  to  this  day  of  Cuneo  &  Saini.  He  talkes  about  the  vineyards  on  the 
parcel  and  the  movement  from  prunes  to  red  grape  varietals.  Mentioned  are 
wineries  in  the  valley  and  Prohibition's  effect  on  the  area. 

Albert  Julius  Glaser  talks  about  his  grandfather's  arrival  in  the  valley  from 
Germany  and  their  ranching  in  the  northern  area  of  the  valley.  His  mother 
was  a  "Postal  Bride"  and  his  parents  were  married  on  the  ranch  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Vineyards  and  orchards  of  the  Pre-Prohibition  through 
Post-Prohibition  eras  are  mentioned —  with  Zinfandel  and  Golden  Chasselas 
the  preferred  varieties.  He  touches  on  the  old  wineries  they  sold  to  in  the 
area,  including  the  now  defunct  Wagele,  O'Farrell,  and  Patronack  wineries. 
Al  married  Helen  Petersen  another  family  with  established  roots  in  the  valley 
and  still  live  on  the  family  ranch  in  Dry  Creek  Valley  on  Canyon  Road. 

Carl  Petersen  came  to  Dry  Creek  Valley  as  a  young  man,  settling  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  where  he  has  lived  since.  The  Petersens  were  part  of  the 
northern  European  emigrants  to  Dry  Creek  Valley.  Carl  and  his  bachelor 
uncle  bought  a  ranch  ravaged  by  phylloxera  and  slowly  built  it  up.  He 
discusses  some  of  the  farming  changes  to  the  valley,  from  Alicante  vines  to 
hay  to  prunes  to  premium  vineyards — with  Zinfandel  grapes  being  a  constant 
crop. 

Ruth  Watson  on  West  Dry  Creek  is  a  descendent  of  adventurers,  pioneers 
seeking  riches  in  the  Golden  State  of  California.  Arriving  shortly  after  the 
Spanish  Land  grants,  after  brief  experiences  in  the  Sierra  gold  fields,  they 
were  able  to  purchase  wonderful  farming  land  in  what  is  now  Dry  Creek 
Valley.  Ruth  talks  about  life  and  family  on  the  ranch. 
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Dr.  Perry  Beeson 
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First  of  all  I  should  get  your  full  name — Dr.  Beeson. 

I  was  a  dentist. 

Dr.  Perry — 

Edward — 

— Beeson.  Were  you  born  here  in  the  valley?  [Dry  Creek] 

I  was  born  down  on  Mill  Creek  [area  southwest  of  Dry 
Creek]. 

When  did  your  family  move  to  Dry  Creek? 

They  moved  up  here  in  1937. 

Could  you  give  me  your  father's  name? 

Edward  Ives  Beeson. 

And  your  mother's  name? 

Bera  Mothorn.  Both  of  my  parents  were  born  in 
Healdsburg.  In  fact,  one  grandmother,  my  mother's  mother 
was  born  here. 

Who  was  that? 

Her  name  was  Cashia  Lewis,  she  was  one  of  eight 
daughters  of  Richard  Lewis. 

Then  the  Lewis'  were  in  this  valley? 

No,  they  lived  about  3  miles  south  of  here. 

I  thought  the  whole  valley  was  Dry  Creek  Valley? 
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I  don't  know  how  far  down  Dry  Creek  Valley  goes,  it  goes  to 
the  mouth  of  Dry  Creek,  but  where  it  ends  I  don't  know.  It 
may  end  at  Mill  Creek,  I'm  not  sure. 

I  see.  But  your  father,  where  was  he  born? 

Here. 

Here  in  Dry  Creek? 

No,  in  Healdsburg. 

Ah,  I  see.  So  then  your  parents  met,  and  then  moved  to  Mill 
Creek. 

They  lived  between  Felta  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  on  my 
grandfather's  place. 

Was  that  grandfather  on  your  father's  side? 

No,  Mothorn. 

When — I'm  trying  to  figure  out — did  your  whole  family 
move  to  Dry  Creek  in  1937? 

My  mother  and  father  and  children  did. 

Where  did  they  move  to  in  Dry  Creek? 

Right  here. 

This  property. 

They  had  owned  land  here  since,  I  think,  1913.  That  was 
the  flat  down  here.  And  we  didn't  live  here.  We  lived  on  Mill 
Creek  and  then  in  town  for  about  ten  years. 

And  then  you  moved  out  here  to  Dry  Creek. 

Right. 

They  already  owned  the  flat  land,  then  did  they  buy  the 
additional —     v 

They  bought  all  of  that  above  the  road. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  large  a  section  that  was? 
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The  flat  was  about  34  acres  and  the  land  above  it  is  about 
24  acres. 

Was  there  a  house  here  when  they  bought  it? 

Not  this  one. 

Was  it  the  house  next  door? 

The  little  guest  house  was  here,  yes.  And  there  was  a  large 
old  Victorian  ranch  house  on  this  site  that  was  torn  down  in 
1949  and  replaced  by  the  present  house. 

Who  put  in  all  the  rock  walls? 

The  guy  who  owned  this  place  before  my  family  bought  it. 
His  name  was  O'Brien.  He  made  all  of  his  money  in  coffee 
in  San  Francisco.  This  was  just  one  of  his  summer  places. 

That's  interesting.  Did  he  grow  anything  on  this  property? 

Grapes. 

Oh,  so  he  did  have  some  grapes. 

The  grapes  were  here.  We  don't  know  when  the  grapes  were 
planted. 

What  kind  of  grapes — do  you  know  what  they  were  when 
your  family  bought  the  property? 

Yes,  about  10  acres  of  Zinfandel  and  5  acres  of  Grenache. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  story  about  how  the  Zinfandel  came 
to  this  valley? 

Often— 

[laughs]  Okay.  Do  you  have  a  favorite?  Or  is  there  one  that 
you  kind  of  lend  more  credence  to — 

Do  you  mean  to  this  valley  or  the  United  States? 

To  this  valley. 

I  guess  I  was  thinking  about  how  Zinfandel  got  started  in 
the  United  States — no,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  to  this 
Valley. 
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That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  mysteries.  Mr.  [Carl]  Petersen 
says  that  someone  packed  them  on  his  back  from  Napa 
Valley.  We're  looking  into  that. 

I've  always  heard  that  they  came  from  [Agoston]  Haraszthy. 
The  first  Zinfandel  I  always  assumed  was  made  at  Buena 
Vista  [Winery,  near  Sonoma].  But  when  they  were  first 
planted  here,  no,  I  don't  know. 

But  they  were  already  producing  in  1937? 

Well,  I've  been  doing  a  history  of  the  old  Paxton  Winery 
next  door.  I  know  he  had  Zinfandel  planted  up  above  here 
in  1883  or  '87.  I've  forgotten  which  it  was. 

That's  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about.  I  had  been  told 
that  you  were  interested  in  the  Paxton  Winery.  I'd 
wondered  how  far  you'd  gotten  in  the  history? 

I  have  it  pretty  well  completed,  I  only  have  one  draft  of  it. 
It's  been  sitting  here  for  six  months,  I've  been  waiting  for 
another  rainy  day. 

I  can  understand  that.  Dr.  Beeson,  were  you  able  to  find 
actual  records? 

This  was  out  of  the  newspaper.  Told  how  much  acreage  he 
had,  how  much  — I  think  all  it  said  was  the  Zinfandel  was 
up  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ranch. 

What's  the  status  of  the  Paxton  Winery?  Are  there  any 
foundations — or  anything? 

You  can  find  them  if  you  know  where  to  look. 

Right. 

I  have  some  pictures,  if  you  are  interested. 

That  would  be  wonderful,  [takes  notes.]  Are  there  pictures 
of— 

I  have  a  picture  of  the  winery. 

I'd  love  to  see  it. 

What  happened  [to  the  Paxton  Winery],  apparently  the 
1906  earthquake  wrecked  it. 
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Then  it  stood  there  for  several  years  after  we  moved  out 
here.  My  father  always  said,  see  it  was  built  into  the 
hillside,  and  he  said  that  the  hillside  slipped  and  knocked 
the  whole  building  down.  The  north  wall  stood  till  probably, 
'84  or  '85  and  then  it  fell  down. 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  mortar  they  used? 

The  story  that  I  heard  was  that  they  used  sand  from  the 
ocean.  So  the  mortar  never  hardened  correctly.  And  I  know 
you  could  go  over  and  scrape  the  mortar  out  with  your 
fingers.  It  was  very  porous. 

And  I  assume  that  is  local  rock? 

Yes. 

Do  you  know  when  it  began,  when  it  started? 

Yes,  the  summer  of  1887. 

And  who — I  assume  Mr.  Paxton  started  the  winery? 

Yes. 

Did  he  have  any  partners? 

No. 

Do  you  have  any  records  of  how  much  wine  they  were 
producing? 

[Looks  in  records]  The  winery  had  a  yearly  capacity  of 
75,000  gallons  and  a  storage  capacity  of  200,000.  In  1904, 
100,000  gallons  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

Is  that  where  the  wine  went  to  generally — to  San 
Francisco? 

As  far  as  — I  don't  know. 

Okay.  In  1904? 

'That  was  in  1904,  yes. 

It  sounds  like  they  had  a  thriving  business  when  that 
earthquake  hit. 
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Yes,  he  had — I  don't  know  if  there  was  a  label — most  of  it 
was  probably  bulk  wine. 

In  those  days  were  there  many  different  types  of  wine? 

No,  mainly  there  was  red  wine  and  white  wine. 

That's  what  my  impression's  been. 

In  fact,  this  old  vineyard  that  we  took  out  several  years  ago 
had  almost  every  type  of  grape  you  could  think  of  in  it. 

Do  you  think  they  just  harvested  them  and  then  just  mixed 
them  all  together? 

I  know  they  did.  It  was  Grenache  predominately,  but  they 
had  interplanted — Grenache  is  a  very  light  grape,  light  in 
color — but  they  had  some  red  juice  grapes  in  there, 
Alicante,  Gran  Noir  and  quite  a  bit  of  Carignane,  some 
white  grapes  mixed  in.  And  they  used  just  a  mixture  of 
grapes. 

So,  apparently  the  practice  of  separating  the  fields, 
separating  the  kinds  of  grapes  you  grow — 

I  don't  know  actually  when  they  started  doing  that.  I 
suppose  it  was  after  World  War  II.  It  was  still,  a  lot  of  them 
were  just  red  and  white  wine. 

I  guess,  when  you're  not  worried  about  what  you're  putting 
on  the  label,  when  it's  either  going  to  be  red  or  it  going  to  be 
white,  it's  probably  just  as  easy  to  plant  what  ever  will  grow 
and  what  you  like  side  by  side.  Pick  it  all  at  once. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  wines  are  still  made  that  way.  Chianti, 
of  course,  is  a  mixture  of  three  different  grapes.  Usually  a 
true  Chianti  is  what  they  call  field  blended.  They  just  plant 
the  grapes,  that  they  want  to  put  in  the  blend,  in  the 
vineyard  and  then  they  mix  and  crush  them  all  together.  So 
that  comes  out  as  a  blend  for  Chianti.  And  that's  done  in 
Italy  today,  and  it's  done  here  today  in  a  very  few  small 
places.  Seghesio  still  has  a  Chianti  vineyard  that  way. 

I  don't  know — where  is  that? 

Their  winery's  over  here  on  Grove  Street  [Healdsburg]. 
They  put  out  a  wine  now  labeled  Seghesio.  In  fact,  there's  a 
little  article  about  one  of  their  wines  in  the  Chronicle  [San 
Francisco]  today. 
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111  have  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

By  the  time  your  family  lived  here,  Paxton  was  no  more? 

No,  I  never  knew  him.  My  mother  knew  him  and  my 
grandfather  did. 

Did  your  family  have  grapes  down  on  the  flat? 

When  they  originally  bought  the  property,  it  was  in  grapes. 
They  tore  the  grapes  out  and  planted  prunes.  In  1972,  my 
mother  sold — after  my  father  died — my  mother  sold  the  flat 
land  down  there  and  they  took  the  prunes  out  and  planted 
grapes. 

Then  when  did  you  take  over? 

After  the  death  of  my  father,  my  wife  and  I  bought  the 
ranch  and  moved  out  here. 

Who  did  your  family  sell  the  grapes  to? 

They  sold  to  Seghesio. 

When  you  and  your  wife  moved  out  here,  did  you  keep 
selling  grapes  to  the  same  people? 

We  sold  to  Seghesio.  I  think  we  sold  to  Seghesio  for  28 
years.  Then  when  my  father  died,  they  couldn't  take  them 
anymore.  And  we  sold  for  two  years  to  Windsor  Vineyards, 
about  ten  years  to  Gallo  and  now  we've  been  selling  to  Dry 
Creek. 

I  was  also  going  to  ask  you  about  two  other  wineries. 
Passalacqua? 

The  real — the  Passalacqua  Winery  [Frank  Passalacqua]  is 
not  in  Dry  Creek.  That's  in  town  [Healdsburg].  And  I  think, 
the  winery  I  know  as  the  Passalacqua  Winery  is  next  door, 
and  that  was  the  old  Wise  Winery,  I  believe. 

First  it  was  Wise?  And  then  it  became — 


Bill  Passalacqua's.  Then  it  burnt  down  and  then  Charles 
Richard  bought  the  place,  and  it's  called  Bellerose  now.  And 
he  put  up  a  new  winery. 
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So  the  old  Passalacqua,  when  it  burned  down — Do  you 
know  what  year? 

Probably  about  1941. 

That's  what — we've  been  confused  about. 

I  was  too  and  I  talked  with  Francis  Passalacqua  several 
months  ago.  This,  I  guess,  was  never  called — well,  we  all 
called  it  the  Passalacqua  Winery.  The  Passalacqua  winery 
was  in  town  and  I  believe  Gallo  now  [owns  it] — its  a  stone 
building,  [end  of  Powell  Street  by  the  railroad 
tracks/Healdsburg  Ave.]  I've  always  known  it  as  the 
Mazzoni  Winery  [laughs]. 

But  originally  the  Passalacqua  winery  was  up — do  you 
know  where  the  junior  high  [school]  is  here?  [Fitch  Street  & 
Grant  Street]  Well,  in  fact,  the  playing  field  was  part  of  the 
vineyard.  And  they  had  the  original  Passalacqua  winery 
there.  [The  orginal  Passalacqua  winery,  Fitch  Mountain 
Winery,  burnt  down  during  Prohibition,  see  Sonoma  County 
Oral  History  Francis  Passalacuqa] 

Then  they  built  this  new  winery,  [bought  the  Oliveto 
Winery  building]  Well,  it's  north  of  town,  it's  a  big  stone 
winery,  well  it's  not  a  big  stone  winery.  You  can  see  it  from 
here,  we  can  take  a  look  after  awhile. 

Okay. 

And  then  Gallo  either  bought  it  or  has  it  leased  now,  and 
just  stores  wine  in  there. 

What  did  the  family  call  this  place  next  door? 

My  family  or? 

No,  the  Passalacquas? 

I  don't  know  if  they  ever  called  it  anything.  We  always 
knew  it  as  the  Passalacqua  winery. 

And  they  did  produce  wines  there? 

Yes.  But  again,  it  was  bulk  wine.  Most  of  the  wineries  were 
at  that  time.  They  just  made  wine  and  sold  it  to  a 
distributor,  a  bottler — however  they  could  sell  it. 
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Was  there  anything  about  the  name  Bellerose? 
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No,  I  guess  he  just  likes  roses,  he  has  them  planted  all  over 
the  place.  He  thought  it  was  a  good  name  for  a  winery,  I 
think,  I've  never  asked  him. 

That  [information]  clears  up  a  little  bit  of  confusion. 

Looking  at  my  notes,  Dr.  Beeson,  I  didn't  ask  you  when  you 
were  born. 

1915. 

Okay.  Now  what  about  Mrs.  Beeson,  is  she  a  local  girl? 

No,  she's  from  Berkeley. 

Oh.  You  mentioned  a  Passalacqua,  Francis?  Is  that  person 
still  available? 

Yes,  he's  a  practicing  lawyer  here  in  town. 

Well,  that's  a  new  name.  Is  this  the  son  or  the  grandson? 

I'm  not  sure,  I  think  it's  the  son,  but  it  could  be  the 
grandson.  I  don't  know.  He's  my  age  or  a  little  older. 

He  sounds  like  he's  someone  we  should  get  a  hold  of. 

Except  it's  not  Dry  Creek. 

But  his  family  though  did  live  here  next  door? 

No,  it  was  an  altogether  different  family. 

So  there  were  two  Passalacquas? 

Oh,  god  there  are  thousands  of  them! 

Now  Bill  just  died,  I  guess  maybe,  two  or  three  years  ago. 
His  son  is  still  alive.  I've  been  wanting  to  get  a  hold  of  him. 
Because  he  knows  a  lot — has  a  lot  of  pictures.  He  raises 
sheep  over  on  the  coast  now. 

I'd  never  heard  the  name  Passalacqua  before. 

Oh,  yeah  there  are  a  lots  of  them.  I  guess  they  are  all 
related?  I  don't  know  if  Bill  is  related  to  all  these  others  or 
not. 
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Were  the  ones  that  lived  next  door  here  when  your  family 
moved  to  the  valley? 

Yes. 

I  wonder  how  long  they  have  been  in  the  valley?  It  sounds 
Italian. 

It  is.  I  don't  know  how  long  they  were  here.  They  sold  the 
place  probably  during  or  right  after  World  War  II.  They  sold 
it  to  Irving  Bliss.  Irving's  still  alive.  He  still  owns  part  of 
the  place  next  door. 

That's  another  name.  Does  he  live  here  or  someplace  in  the 
valley? 

Yeah.  It's  kind  of  hard  to  tell  you.  It's — his  driveway  takes 
off  to  the  left  about  a  half  a  mile  down  the  road.  He  lived 
next  door  until  he  sold  the  place.  He  kept  the  back  part  of 
the  place  and  built  a  home  up  there. 

Do  you  think  he  might  be  willing  to  talk  to  either  Jack 
[Florence]  or  myself? 

I  think  he  would. 

Was  he  not  involved — was  his  family  not  involved  in 
growing  grapes? 

I  don't  think  he  grew  grapes  at  all.  He  let  a  lot  of 
Passalacqua  vineyards  go. 

Sounds  like  he  wasn't  into  it. 

I  don't  know,  he  had  quite  a  bit  of  money.  He  could  have 
been  involved  in  grapes  a  little  bit,  but  I'm  not  sure,  I'm  just 
not  sure. 

So  how  has  the  valley  changed  Dr.  Beeson? 

Well,  I  always  remember  it  as  being  in  prunes.  It  was  all 
prunes  and  now  it's  all  grapes. 

When  did  that  happen? 

I  guess  since  World  War  II. 

I  understand  that  there  just  wasn't  the  money  in  the 
prunes?  And  grapes  were  the  up  and  coming — 
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Yes,  but  there  didn't  used  to  be  any  money  in  grapes,  of 
course.  When  dad  bought  this  place,  I  remember  his  saying 
that  the  price  of  grapes  was  $8.00  a  ton. 

And  that  was  1937? 

He  would  pick  his  grapes  and  ship  them  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  home  winemakers.  And  he  got  a  little  more  money 
for  them  that  way  than  selling  them  to  a  local  winery. 

That's  incredible.  I'm  kind  of  interested  in  this  home  wine 
making  business  in  San  Francisco.  People  that  I've  talked 
to,  a  lot  of  people  have  mentioned  that  that  was  a  pretty 
good  way  to  sell  off  your  grapes.  Why  would  people  in  San 
Francisco  make  their  own  wine? 

A  lot  of  this  was  during  Prohibition  and  you  could  always 
make  200  gallons  of  wine  a  year  per  family.  They  had  to  get 
permission  to  do  it,  in  fact,  you  had  to  do  that  until  the  '70's. 
I  made  wine,  you  had  to  write  in  and  get  permission  to 
make  200  gallons  a  year  for  your  family's  consumption.  Now 
it's  changed,  you  can  make  200  gallons  without  notifying 
anyone. 

And  you  had  to  notify  ABC? 

No,  the  bureau — BATF.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

After  Prohibition  was  over,  then  did  it  become  more 
profitable  to  sell  grapes  to  the  wineries? 

I  guess  it  did.  I  wasn't  involved  in  it  then,  I  don't  know. 

Did  you  work  in  the  vineyards  at  all? 

Not  really,  no. 

Actually,  I  guess  if  your  family  moved  here  in  1937,  you 
weren't  a  kid? 

I  was  in  school  then. 

Did  your  family  have  to  hire  labor? 

Oh,  yes.  And  then  Dad  didn't  ever  do  much  of  the  labor. 

Who  did  they  hire? 
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It  mainly  was — were  local  children.  They  picked  the  prunes, 
I  don't  think  they  harvested  the  grapes — I  know  when  I  was 
in  high  school,  all  the  labor  was  done  by  children  in  high 
school. 

And  it  was — I  don't  know  who  picked  the  grapes.  It  was 
labor,  but  it  was  not  predominately  Mexican.  About,  I  would 
say,  the  middle  of  the  1950's  they  started  hiring  Mexicans. 
Dad  always  had  a  family  of  Mexicans  that  came  back.  They 
would  do  all  the  prunes  for  him  and  when  the  prunes  were 
in  then  would  harvest  the  grapes.  One  family  that  would 
come  back  every  year. 

That  seems  to  be  a  general  pattern  in  the  Valley.  I've  been 
told  by  some  people,  that  the  first  kind  of  imported  labor, 
the  second  just  were  the  neighbor  kids,  were  the  Italians. 

They  came,  they  were  the  first  ones  we  used  as  labor.  They 
planted  all  the  vineyards  on  this  place.  They  did  most  of  the 
rock  work  here.  I  can  remember  as  a  child  that  most  of  the 
laborers  were  Italian. 

I've  been  told  that  the  Italians  families  would  come  and 
work  and  save  their  money  and  they'd  buy  hillside  property. 
There's  kind  of  a  conflict  there,  whether  they  bought  the 
hillside  property  because  it  was  less  expensive  or  because  it 
reminded  them  of  Italy. 

When  I  visited  Tuscany — parts  of  Tuscany,  you  would 
swear  you  were  looking  out  at  this  valley.  The  trees  are 
different,  but  the  rolling  hills  everything  is  almost  identical. 

What  time  of  year  were  you  there? 

I  was  there  the  end  of  June,  the  first  of  July. 

How  was  the  weather  in  comparison  to  this? 

A  little  hotter.  We  get  just  as  hot  weather  here,  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  always  that  way  over  there  or  if  I  just  happened  to 
hit  a  hot  spell. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  grapes  that  grow  in 
Tuscany? 

Not  very  much  no,  this  was  not  a  wine  tour.  This  was  a 
cultural  tour,  I  guess. 
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I  was  just  wondering,  you  say  there's  such  a  resemblance 
between  the  two  areas — I  wondered  if  the  same  kinds  of 
grapes  are  grown? 

Yes,  to  a  degree.  Dan  Berger  [wine  writer]  this  morning  was 
talking  about  growing  Italian  grapes  here  more  and  more. 

Do  you  know  who's  planted  them? 

Hiram  Walker  over  in  Napa.  They  own  Clos  du  Bois  here. 

Oh,  I  didn't  know  that. 

Clos  du  Bois  isn't  to  my  knowledge — is  not  planting  them. 
Sangiovese  is  what  they  are  planting  in  Napa,  he  says  it  is 
great  for  Napa  County. 

Well,  well  see  what  that  means  for  Sonoma  County. 

Changes  in  the  Valley — you  said  there  used  to  be  prunes. 
Are  there  any  other  changes? 

Well,  there  weren't  as  many  people.  The  road  down  below 
here  when  I  was  hauling  prunes  out  of  the  orchard,  you 
didn't  even  bother  to  look  to  see  if  a  car  was  coming.  Now  it 
can  take  three  or  four  minutes  to  get  out  of  my  driveway. 

Sure.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  Most  of  the  work 
I've  been  doing  have  been  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Valley  so  far,  and  there  are  not  the  number  of  houses. 

No,  but  they  are  getting  up  there  too.  That's  one  reason  for 
the  increased  traffic  here,  everybody  is  building  houses  up 
there. 

Were  there  always  more  homes  on  this  end  of  the  valley? 

I  don't  think  so,  no. 

Also,  I  was  surprised,  West  Dry  Creek  [Road]  boy,  it  gets 
pretty  narrow  and  pretty  curvy  up  there  a  little  ways.  It 
surprised  me  to  find  so  many  houses  on  the  road  like  that. 

It  used  to  be  that  way  here.  And  the  County  came  through, 
I  don't  remember  when  it  was  and  widened  to  the  end  of  our 
place  here. 


Walker: 


Was  that  before  or  after  the  dam  was  in? 
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No,  I  would  say  early  *70's  or  mid-'70's. 

Why  did  they  widen  it  just  to  your  place?  Just  to  make  it 
convenient  for  you?  [laughs] 

No,  no.  It  was  a  supervisor,  he  talked  to  me  one  time 
about — he  wanted  to  cut  into  the  sides  and  widen  this.  I 
said,  "You  can't  do  that,  because  there  has  been  so  much 
slippage."  So  they  brought  in  dirt  and  pushed  it  the  other 
way. 

They  widened  the  road  by  going  down  into  our  orchard. 
They  paid  for  it,  of  course. 

How  far  into  the  orchard  did  it  go? 

I  don't  think  it  was  very  far,  twenty  feet  or  so. 

Also,  another  thing,  the  little  bridge  up  here,  I  think  it's 
Lambert  Bridge? 

Lambert  Bridge. 

The  one  car  wide  bridge,  do  you  know  anything  about  that 
bridge?  Do  you  know  when  it  was  put  in  or  anything?  I 
know  that  Yoakim  Bridge,  it's  the  third  or  fourth  bridge  up 
there.  It's  wide  and  two  cars  can  squeeze  past.  And  it's 
amazing  to  me  that  Lambert  Bridge  has  stayed  so  small. 

I  don't  know  why  that  is. 

I  wonder — do  you  know,  has  Mill  Street  always  come  across 
to  West  Dry  Creek? 

Yes. 

Well,  maybe  it's  just  matter  of  driving  down  to  Mill  Street 
or  up  Yoakim  Bridge  and  in  an  emergency  get  across 
Lambert. 

Before  the  dam  went  in,  this  area  used  to  flood  almost  every 
year.  Dad  had  to  go  up  to  Lambert  a  lot  of  times  to  get 
across  to  get  into  town. 

How  deep  would  the  floods  get? 

Well,  they  would  get  a  foot — foot  and  a  half  between  the 
bridge  and  town.  I've  never  seen  water  over  the  approach 
down  here  at  Madrona  Manor  and  the  bridge. 
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That  is  a  raised  road  isn't  it? 

Right  here?  Yes. 

When  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummingham,  they 
were  talking  about  sitting  out  on  their  back  porch  and 
looking  at  the  water  straight  across  the  valley. 

Well,  you  could  almost  do  that  here.  It  would  flood  in  this 
flat  down  here. 

Would  it  flood  West  Dry  Creek? 

No,  because  the  water  in  parts  of  the  orchard  down  there  in 
1957  dad  lost  eleven  acres — 

Of  the  prunes? 

Yes. 

He  lost  it  to  the  flooding? 

Yes,  it  just  took  the  bank  out,  all  the  trees  out. 

Does  the  bottom  acreage  go  out  to  the  creek? 

Yes. 

But  you  don't  own  that  anymore? 

No. 

That  was  another  thing  that  the  Cuneos[Gene  &  Irma]  were 
talking  about,  the  erosion  of  the  banks — it  increased  with 
the  logging  on  the  hillsides. 

That  probably  contributed  quite  a  bit  to  it.  And  then  the 
fire — in  the  seventies  sometime — north  of  here,  that 
contributed  quite  a  bit  to  the  runoff. 

I  wanted  to  talk  to  everybody  about  that  fire.  I  look  up  there 
at  that  dam  and  as  an  after  thought,  it  looks  like  a  lot  of 
acreage  [was  burned].  But  the  lake  was  there  at  that  time? 

No. 

But  I  thought  that  went  in  in  the  late  sixties? 
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No.  the  dam  didn't  start  holding  water — I  can't  remember 
those  dates — I  think  that  was  almost  1980  or  maybe  even 
after  1980  before  they  got  water  behind  the  dam.[  first  real 
filling  was  1986] 

That's  something  I  hadn't  thought  about,  you  can  pass 
something  on  paper,  but  then  it  does  take  a  while  for 
something  to  get  built. 

Oh,  it  took  over  twenty  years,  people  fought  it,  there  were 
lawsuits.  It  was  delayed.  It  could  have  been  well  into  the 
eighties  before  the  dam  held  water. 

So,  there  was  no  lake  there  then  when  the  fire  took  place? 

No. 

Did  it  come  all  the  way  down  to  the  creek? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  didn't  pay  too  much  attention  to  it,  I 
know  that  we  were  getting  a  lot  of  ashes  falling  on  us. 

About  the  dam,  I  understand  that  most  of  the  people  here  in 
the  valley  were  pretty  positive  about  the  dam,  wanted  the 
dam  to  come  in? 

A  lot  of  people  fought  it  in  the  valley  here  too. 

What  I've  been  hearing  from  people  that  were  farming — 
because  of  the  flooding — anything  that  will  stop  the  flooding 
sounds  like  a  good  idea! 

When  you  were  asking  about  the  changes,  that  of  course  is 
one  big  change.  It  doesn't  flood  anymore,  although  it  still 
can. 

We  haven't  really  had  a  real  wet,  wet  winter  since  the  dam 
went  in.  I  think  there's  still  a  good  possibility  that 
sometime  we're  going  to  flood  here. 

That's  interesting,  I  hadn't  thought  about  that,  if  I  talk  with 
Mr.  [Paul]Rued  again,  I  should  ask  him  about  that.  He's 
been  keeping  weather  charts  since  forever,  I  guess. 

He  may  disagree  with  me,  you  talked  to  Paul? 

Yes  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Rued  declined  having  their  Oral 
Histories  published.] 
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How  does  the  weather  look  to  you  now?  Does  it  look  like  its 
going  to  be  a  wet  one? 

I  don't  know,  [laughs!  I  don't  know  as  much  as  the 
forecasters  and  they  don't  seem  to  know,  so — 

I  work  in  a  little  community  market  in  Santa  Rosa  and  my 
customers  keep  coming  in  and  telling  me  such-and-such  a 
caterpiller  is  out  early  this  year  and  some  kind  of  a  leaf 
worm  is  doing  something.  So  I  keep  hearing  it  is  going  to  be 
a  wet  one,  but  I  don't  see  any  clouds  out  there. 

I  hope  it  doesn't  rain  for  the  next  month. 

How  are  the  grapes  doing  right  now? 

They  are  way  behind,  we  are  usually  picking  by  now. 

I  don't  see  that  we  are  going  to  be  picking  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  maybe  even  longer. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  last  time  the  grapes  were  this 
far  behind? 

No,  I  have  a  record  of  it  someplace,  I  know.  The  latest  we've 
ever  started  picking  on  this  place  was  September  26th. 

Wow,  that's  coming  right  up. 

Yes  it  is. 

I  think  that's  probably  about  it  for  now.  I  can't  think  of  any 
more  questions.  I  sure  do  appreciate  you  taking  the  time. 

I'm  sure  not  the  one  that  knows  all  about  the  history  of  this 
whole  Valley.  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  history  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  Valley. 

I  just  thought  of  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  Do  you 
have  some  names  of  old  families  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Valley? 

None  that  I  can  think  of  that  are  still  alive. 

Any  names — we  are  trying  to  get  a  feel  for  the  families, 
where  the  families  were — there  are  quite  a  few  families  that 
there's  no  one  left  around.  Up  in  the  north  end  there's  the 
Cozzen  family. 
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The  Nelsons  some  of  them  are  still  around.  Some  of  the 
people  you  might  talk  to  Charles  Bacigalupi — well  he  hasn't 
ever  lived  here,  his  family  lived  in  the  area.  He  was  related 
to  the  Bill  Passalacqua.  He  used  to  come  over  here  and  ride 
horses.  Charlie's  from  Santa  Rosa,  he's  related  to  the 
Aradous  they  used  to  have  quite  a  bit  of  land  up  there,  I 
guess  they  still  do,  their  family  does.  Charlie  would — I 
know  I've  talked  to  him  a  little  bit  about  this,  I've  practiced 
dentistry  with  him  for  thirty  some  odd  years.  And  he  has  a 
place  down  about  four  miles  south.  He  raises  grapes.  He 
might  know  more  about  the  history  of  this  Valley  than  I  do. 

Also,  Evertt  Enzenauer  might  be  interesting  to  talk  to,  I've 
never  talked  to  him  I've  talked  to  his  son.  Evertt,  their 
property  was  up  there  where  the  dam  is  now.  Now  the  ones 
you  have  already  talked  to,  Al  Glaser  is — when  we  first 
started  this  history  [of  the  Dry  Creek  Valley]  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  Al,  I've  known  him  forever.  He  can  embelish  things 
pretty  well,  (chuckles] 

That's  right. 

Carl  Petersen,  he  was  born  here  wasn't  he? 

Yes,  he  was. 

Mrs.  [Helen]  Glaser's  a  Petersen. 

And  Hereward  is  Carl's  brother.  Carl — and  I've  never 
talked  to  Carl  but  Carl  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  talk 
to. 

He's  charming.  I  don't  know  if  he  knows  anything  about 
Paxton,  but  sit  down  and  hear  some  of  those  old  stories, 
they're  just  great. 

These  are  some  good  leads — Mr.  Charlie  Bacigalupi — 

He  just  retired.  He's  in  his  sixties  now. 

And  did  you  say  that  he's — just  down  here  in  the  valley? 

No,  it  isn't  really,  I  think  it  is  the  Russian  River  Valley 
where  he  lives,  but  he  knows  quite  a  bit  about  Dry  Creek 
Valley.  And  he  would  talk  to  you  I'm  sure. 


Watson: 


Great.  How  about  Evertt  Enzenauer? 
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He  lives  up  on  Fitch  Mountain  now.  And  I've  never  talked 
to  him  either.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  do  any  good  to  talk  to 
Irving  Bliss  or  not.  I  would  kind  of  doubt  it,  but  you  might 
talk  to  him. 


Walker: 
Beeson: 


Okay. 

Charles  Richard  knows  a  fair  amount  about  the  place  that 
he's  on  now. 


Walker: 


That's  where  Bellerose  is? 


Walker: 


Beeson:  Yes.  He'd  love  to  talk  to  you,  I  know.  He's  only  lived  here 

ten  years  or  so.  But  he  does  know  quite  a  bit  about  the  place 
he's  on  now. 

And  someone  else,  he's  the  oldest  guy  I  know  of  around 
here,  that's  Hank  Strelow.  He  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
road.  He's,  I  think  in  a  resthome.  I  asked  someone  else 
about  him  the  other  day,  and  they  didn't  know  except  that 
he's  still  alive  someplace. 

Well,  you've  given  us  a  lot  of  good  information  and  a  lot  of 
good  names.  The  only  other  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  Dr. 
Beeson  if — Jack  Florence — 111  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  you 
are  doing  your  own  history  of  Paxton — 

Oh,  he  knows.  I've  talked  to  him,  in  fact,  I  was  doing  it  for 
him. 

Okay,  so  that's  no  problem.  Well,  that  pretty  much  takes 
care  of  it. 

I  hope  it's  helped  you. 

Oh  yeah.  Just  coordinating  names  and  events.  Now  for  a 
historian,  you  have  to  have  two  individual  accounts  of  the 
same  event  and  that  makes  it  a  fact.  And  so  that's  what  we 
are  kind  of  doing,  trying  to  get  all  those  individual  accounts. 

Tape  Restarts  in  mid-conversation:  (Conversation  about  talks  with  Al  Glaser 
when  he  was  telling  me  how  some  of  the  older  farmers 
would  get  more  for  their  grapes.) 


Beeson: 


Walker: 


Beeson: 


Walker: 


Beeson: 


To  fool  the  winery,  you  put  all  the  yuck  grapes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  load  and  put  Zinfandel  or  one  of  the  better 
grapes  on  the  top  and  sell  them  all  as  Zinfandel.  I  don't 
think  he  told  you  that. 
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Walker: 
Beeson: 

Walker: 


Beeson: 


Walker: 
Beeson: 


Walker: 
Beeson: 
Walker: 


[chuckles]  No  he  didn't. 

Who  were  some  of  the  other  old  timers?  There  were  quite  a 
few  Germans  in  the  valley  too,  such  as  the  Glasers. 

When  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Glaser,  he  was  talking  about 
the  stills  around  during  Prohibition.  Then  when  I  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Pedroncelli,  he  mentioned  there  was  a 
doctor  living  up  on  Canyon  Road  across  from  his  father's 
place,  from  Pedroncelli's  place,  a  doctor.  Have  you  ever 
heard  anything  like  that? 

No.  I've  heard  stories  about  this  place  next  door  though. 
When  the  Passalacqua  had  it,  they  had  a  still  there.  They 
had  to  get  rid  of  all  the  stuff,  they  had  a  pipeline  clear  down 
to  Dry  Creek.  And  they  would  flush  it  all  down  there.  I 
talked  to  Charlie  about  this,  he  said,  "I  never  knew."  But 
it's  probably  true.  Well,  you'd  have  to  talk  to  him.  And  Al 
was  telling  me  once  that  one  of  the  stills  up  here  could  put 
out  800  and  some  odd  gallons  of  alcohol  a  day  and  that's  an 
awfully  big  still. 

That's  what  I  thought,  too,  it  would  have  to  be  really  a  big 
operation. 

Some  of  these  were.  Now  at  the  vineyard  here,  Dad  had  an 
old  Italian  taking  care  of  the  vineyard.  And  he  would  tell 
me  stories  about  how  he  would  work  for  these  moonshiners. 
And  how  he  spent  all  one  night  in  a  pond  with  the  cattails, 
hiding  from  the  revenuers.  Those  were  great  old  days,  I 
guess. 

It  sure  sounds  exciting  up  here  in  this  valley.  It  seems  so 
nice  and  quiet  and  everything — 

Some  of  the  early  happenings  here — you've  probably  heard 
of  the  Squatter's  War?  That  was  quite  an  occasion,  I  guess. 

Yeah.  Pretty  violent.  Also  I  heard,  I  think  it  was  Ruth 
Watson,  or  maybe  it  might  have  been  Mrs.  Rued.  Was 
talking  about  a  shooting,  two  young  men  in  the  thirties  one 
night  after  a  barn  dance  got  into  a  fight  or  something.  And 
Mr.  Pedroncelli  was  telling  me  about  someone  growing 
marijuana  up  on  Canyon  Road. 


Beeson: 


I've  found  marijuana  planted  on  my  place. 
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Walker:  I  don't  know  why  I'm  so  surprised  by  that.  For  some  reason 

I  have  it  in  my  head  that  up  there  in  Humboldt  County  up 
farther  is  where  the  problem  is. 

Beeson:  I  never  found  out  who  did  this,  but  I  walk  around  the  place 

every  once  in  a  while  and  I  found  several  plants  up  there 
that  had  been  watered  and  everything — like  a  row  crop. 

Walker:  Well,  it's  two-fifteen,  I've  kept  you  talking  for  a  hour  and 

fifteen  minutes,  I  sure  do  appreciate  it. 

End  of  tape 


Bera  Monthorn  Beeson,  99; 

Bera  Monthorn  Beeson  passed  away  February  25  in  Healdsburg, 
two  days  short  of  her  100th  birthday.  ,         .       f      ;  ;     i      , 

She  and  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Edward  Beeson,  were  both  third 
generation  Healdsburg  residents  and  the  couple  was  always  interest- 
ed in  and  supporters  of  all  athletics.  Mrs.  Beeson  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Healdsburg  High  School  girls  basketball  team  to  win  the . 
state  championship  in  1908.  Her  husband  held  the  world  record  for 
the  high  jump  for  about  10  years.  <<    ?. 

Mrs.  Beeson  attended  Healdsburg  schools  and  Mills  College  of 
Oakland.  She  was  an  excellent  golfer  and  a  weaver.  An  avid  garden- 
er, she  was  a  past  president  of  the  Healdsburg  Garden  Club.  Mrs. . 
Beeson  was  also  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  a  50-year  member 
and  past-president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. She  maintained  that  she  was  the  first  woman  in  Sonoma 
County  to  have  received  a  driver's  license. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II  and  afterward,  Mrs.  Beeson  was! 
extremely  active  in  the  American  Red  Cross. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Dr.  Perry  Beeson,  and  her  daughter,  • 
Jeannette  Beeson,  both  of  Healdsburg.  She  was  pre-deceased  by  her 
daughter  Barbara  Beeson  Litton.  Mrs.  Beeson  is  also  survived  by  five 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Private  services, for  the  immediate  family  were  planned.  If  de- 
sired/memorial  donations  in  Mrs.  Beeson's-narhe  may  be  made  to  a 
favorite  charity. -v,^  ■  w  .wl  >s$q  •,!/p!(^^.^/iJ/ja4;'t4  Vp  Q  ^'-  \  ■  [ 

Arrangements  are  undef  the  directibn'of  Fred  Young  and  Compa-' 
ny/ Healdsburg.  ;o..    .t.  -hMIa£  ■%!:^fi$Z®$'m  %i:f  •»"?  ^^f  ; 
u-v_  <hsoiMKJ»l'&   jj£  <>di  ■  &$&£*$   ■■■■■•  -4flffi.^<y tf  %&  -'tWi-'^ji •;-'»]J:  :a 
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Eugene  Cuneo 

with  Irma  Cuneo 

Interviewer:  Gwynn  Walker 

Dry  Creek  Road,  Healdsburg,  California 

September  4,  1991 

in  co-operation  with  the  Dry  Creek  Valley  Association 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1993 


Gwynn  Walker:  Your  family  bought  this  ranch  in  - 
Gene  Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Yes,  my  father  [John  Cuneo}  and  uncle  [Mike  Saini]  bought  it 
in  1917,  the  first  part  of  it. 

The  part  where  we  are  sitting  now? 

Yes.  The  total  then  was  53  acres  and  then  they  bought  the 
piece  next  to  us  in  1922,  that  was  27-28  acres. 

At  that  time,  were  there  grapes  on  the  acreage? 

There  were  a  few  grapes  above  the  highway  here  on  the 
bench,  but  all  the  rest  of  it  was  in  prunes. 

Who  did  they  buy  it  from — do  you  know? 

Fifty- three  acres  was  bought  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Murray.  I  don't  know  his  first  name.  The  other  place,  we  call 
the  Martin  place,  was  bought  from  McDonald — he  had  bought 
it  from  Martin. 

What  was  grown  again? 

Above  the  highway  here,  there  were  a  lot  of  Imperials 
[prunes]  grown  and  some  of  it  was  grapes. 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  grapes  they  had  up  there? 

Above  the  highway  here,  at  that  time  it  had  Zinfandel, 
Carignane  and  Alicante  [Bouschet]. 

That  seems  to  be  what  most  of  the  vineyards  were  here  then. 

Yes. 
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Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 


Cuneo: 


Where  did  your  family  come  from? 

Both  my  father  and  uncle  came  from  San  Francisco.  They 
were  originally  from  Genova.  It  was  my  mother's  brother  and 
my  father  that  were  partners  on  the  place.  My  father  came 
from  Italy  in  1900.  My  uncle  in  1909.  He  and  my  mother 
[Emilia  (Saini)  Cuneo]  came  at  the  same  time. 

What  was  your  mother's  maiden  name? 

Saini.  And  that  would  be  the  partnership,  today  our 
partnership  is  still  Cuneo  and  Saini.  I'm  in  partnership  with 
my  cousin.  We  evolved — just  kept  going  from  one  family  to 
the  other.  So  he  and  I  [Gene  Saini]  are  part  owners.  Then  in 
1934,  I  don't  know  if  this  pertains  to  it,  they  bought  a  ranch 
in  Alexander  Valley,  it's  next  to  Sausal  Winery.  And  that's 
the  Cuneo-Saini  partnership  today. 

Why  would  your  father  and  your  uncle — why  did  they  come  to 
Dry  Creek  Valley  from  San  Francisco? 

They  wanted  to  become  farmers.  It's  always  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence!  They  were  both  scavengers  [trash 
collectors]  in  San  Francisco,  they  were  interested  in  farming. 
They  looked  here  and  in  San  Jose,  you  see  my  father's  uncle 
had  a  place  in  San  Jose,  they  looked  at  a  prune  ranch  down 
there  and  some  property  down  there  and  here  in  Healdsburg. 
My  father's  oldest  brother  lived  down  there  by  where 
Georgio's  is  now  [south  of  the  town  of  Healdsburg  on  Old 
Redwood  Highway],  he  owned  the  property  there  where  the 
restaurant  is  now.  So  they  ended  up  coming  up  here.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  for  the  grapes,  there  really  weren't  a  lot 
of  grapes  on  the  ranch,  but  [it]  was  more  of  a  grape  country 
than  San  Jose.  I  guess  that's  why  they  came  here. 

This  is  a  little  off  the  subject,  we've  been  wondering  about  the 
road,  the  Dry  Creek  Road  goes  right  along  the  valley  floor 
except  for  this  one  part.  Was  the  road  like  this  when  they 
bought  the  place? 

No.  It  was  a  gravel  road  here.  You  see,  down  around  here  [on 
the  valley  floor]  you  would  have  gotten  into  sloughs  and 
marsh.  It's  wet.  At  one  time,  there  was  some  talk,  when  they 
rebuilt  the  highway  in  1929,  of  rerouting  the  road  down,  but 
it  would  have  been  a  very  expensive  thing.  Because  you 
would  be  contending  with  water  all  winter.  The  slough  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  hill,  It  drains  the  valley  east  and  north 
of  here.  It  was  known  as  Galloway  Creek. 
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Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 
Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 


No  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley  knew  for  sure  why  the 
road  comes  up  past  your  place. 

It  was  the  thing  to  do  at  that  time,  so  they  came  up  a  hill,  to 
build  the  road  down  here  would  have  been  bridges  and  it 
would  have  been  a  [mess].  I  don't  know  how  they  would  have 
built  it.  The  railroad  property  owned  a  hundred  feet  all 
through  here  and  started  at  Healdsburg.  They  went  up  as  far 
as  Board  [Bord]  Bridge  at  Skaggs  Springs,  this  side  of  Skaggs 
Springs.  Along  on  the  end  down  here,  it  seemed  kind  of  close 
to  the  hill  but  when  they  got  down  here  they  swung  out — it 
was  eleven  prune  rows  out  in  the  middle  of  that  orchard. 
They  didn't  stay  in  where  it  was  wet.  That's  what  they  would 
have  had  to  do  with  the  road,  gone  down  the  middle  of  that 
orchard.  So  this  was  the  original  road  way  back  originally 
when.  When  we  moved  here,  it  was  a  gravel  road.  In  fact,  it 
was  concreted  in  1929.  I  remember  the  first  few  years  we 
were  on  the  ranch  we  went  to  town  in  a  buggy  on  the  old  plow 
horse.  Then  my  dad  bought  a  Dodge  Touring  in  1920. 

That  must  have  been  exciting! 

That  was  a  nice  car.  In  those  days,  it  was  a  nice  car. 

But  you  had  to  take  it  down  the  gravel  road? 

Yeah,  the  road  here  wasn't  [paved],  they  concreted  two  miles 
from  town  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  down  there  where  you  go 
down  which  would  be  the  Eachus  property.  In  1929,  they 
started  from  there  and  went  to  the  store  [Dry  Creek  Valley 
Store].  It  was  a  concrete  highway.  Then  in  1966  when  they 
rebuilt  it,  they  tore  it  all  up  and  put  in  the  blacktop. 

When  your  family  bought  this  ranch  it  was  prunes  and  a 
little  bit  of  grapes,  how  did  they  switch  over? 

[Looking  at  photos]  This  is  the  house  of  my  sister-in-law's, 
you  turn  around  you  can  see  that  tree  over  there?  That's  part 
of  the  old  Galloway  Ranch.  This  is  three  parts  and  that  is 
one,  is  a  fourth.  This  is  the  house.  A  friend  of  ours  got  us  this 
picture.  See  this  is  still  the  old  gravel  road.  We've  been  trying 
to  figure  out  what  model,  year  the  car  could  have  been — 1906, 
1908,  or  1910?  This  tree  here  is  the  one  you  can  see  over 
there  by  looking  through  there.  A  very  good  friend,  in  fact, 
she  was  related  to  this  [Allen]  Galloway.  This  is  part  of  the 
Galloway  Ranch.  Going  back  to  the  Galloway  family,  I  guess 
there  were  children,  and  they  kind  of  divided  it  up  and  then 
it  was  sold. 
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Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 


I  Cuneo: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 
I  Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 

I  Cuneo: 
Cuneo: 


It  sure  looks  a  different  out  there  then  it  does  now,  wow. 

Mr.  Colborn  [?]  stayed  here — you  see  we  leased  this  ranch  for 
about  20  years,  that  part  of  it.  The  old  barn  was  taken  out  in 
1966  when  they  rebuilt  this  highway.  This  building  here — it 
was  an  old  dipper.  That  old  house  down  at  the  corner  [Dry 
Creek  and  Lytton  Springs  Roads],  is  a  disaster  now.  That's 
this  here  [points  to  picture],  the  barn  burned  down.  This 
white  part  is  where  the  water  ran. 

That's  such  a  great  picture. 

We  have  a  book  that  goes  back  to  1898  that  shows  all  the 
houses  here.  Shows  everything.  It  gives  a  little  history,  it's  a 
book  of  Sonoma  County,  the  whole  Sonoma  County.  It  was 
printed  in  1898.  It  pretty  much  covers  Sonoma  County. 

We  have  the  one  [book]  because  [it  shows]  the  house  and  the 
property  here.  It  is  very  distinct  there,  it  shows  the  house. 

It  shows  this  house  and  the  one  my  mother  lived  in  is  the 
next  one,  and  then  the  one  my  sister  [Virginia  (Cuneo)  Magri] 
lived  in,  the  three  houses  that  were  on  the  Galloway  Ranch. 

What  about  that  old  disaster  down  there?  [chuckles] 

There  is  a  bulldozer  down  there — 


It  is  a  complete  disaster,  it's  an  eyesore.  It's  the  talk  of  the 
valley.  We  have  more  phone  calls  and  we  have  more  people 
stopping  here  and  asking,  "How  come?"  And  we  don't  know 
"How  come?"  We  know  how  come,  but  weren't  not  [able  to  do 
anything  about  it].  It's  been  an  eyesore.  People  lived  there 
until  about  6  months  ago. 

Oh.  It  must  have  been  beautiful  inside  [at  one  time]. 

When  we  were  going  to  grammar  school,  I  finished  grammar 
school  in  1926,  the  school  was  up  here  where  John  O'Brien 
lives  now.  And  Garayalde  tore  it  down  about  30  years  ago. 

About  when  they  closed  the  school,  four  or  five  years  after 
that. 

I  finished  grammar  school  in  1926,  that  property  belonged  to 
Charles  Proctor.  He  was  an  elegant  man  and  he  had  a  big 
sign  out  in  the  front — 4  by  4's,  about  18"  by  6'.  I  can 
remember  that,  he  bought  and  sold  it  to  Louie  Pacibello.  He 
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I  Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 
Walker: 
Cuneo: 

I  Cuneo: 
Cuneo: 


I  Cuneo: 
Walker: 
I  Cuneo: 
Cuneo: 

Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
I  Cuneo: 
Walker: 
I  Cuneo: 


lived  there  quite  a  while  and  then  he  passed  away.  After 
Louie  passed  away,  his  wife  passed  away  first,  they  started 
renting  it  out  and  nobody  ever  drove  a  nail  in  it,  they  just  let 
it  go — it  was  an  elegant  house. 

The  daughter  that  was  born  and  raised  there  lives  up  the 
road.  She  just  dies  every  time  she  sees  it.  Now,  she's  gotten 
so  used  to  it,  she  says,  "It  doesn't  bother  me  anymore." 

Such  a  shame. 

It  is. 

That's  the  old  Proctor  home  though? 

Charles  I.  Proctor  was  his  name.  Violet  Zandrino,  who  still 
lives  up  the  road,  was  his  step-daughter — wasn't  she? 

His  daughter. 

That's  right  he  remarried — she  was  his  daughter,  she  had  a 
brother  named  Alfred.  Then  he  remarried.  And  I  don't  think 
her  step-mother  took  very  good  care — didn't  like  her.  But 
Violet  still  lives  there. 

She  had  a  real  hard  childhood. 

[To  Irma  Cuneo]  Did  you  grow  up  here  too? 

More  or  less.  I  lived  up  the  road  here  a  couple  of  miles. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  this  side  of  the  [Dry  Creek]  store,  on  the 
right  side  where  Rudy  [Rudolf]  Amann  owns  it  now. 

I  remember  seeing  that  name. 

His  mother  owns  the  piece  across  the  road  and  a  house.  When 
her  father  [John  Bersano]  passed  away,  we  sold  it  and  it 
changed  hands  three  or  four  times.  It  was  in  apples  and 
prunes,  now  it  is  all  grapes. 

What  was  your  maiden  name? 

Bersano. 

Did  you  go  to  school  together? 

Yes.  I  knew  the  family  way,  way  back,  because — I  was  born 
in  San  Francisco — when  I  was  five  months  old  my  mother 
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Walker: 
I  Cuneo: 


Cuneo: 
I  Cuneo: 


Cuneo: 


and  father  moved  here  to  Healdsburg  on  Magnolia  Drive.  Do 
you  know  where  that  is?  [South  of  the  valley  in  the  Peninsula 
area  where  Dry  Creek  meets  the  Russian  River] 

Yes,  I  do. 

They  worked  for  a  family  by  the  name  of  Rosasco  [George]. 
My  mother  worked  at  cooking  and  cleaning  and  washing  and 
my  father  worked  on  the  ranch.  We  stayed  there  until  I  was 
about  five.  Then  my  father  got  a  job  in  San  Francisco  at  CPC 
Canning  Company,  where  the  Cannery  is  in  San  Francisco — 

It  was  Fontana  then. 

So  we  moved  back  to  the  City  and  we  stayed  there  until  I  was 
about  12.  Then  they  decided  they  wanted  to  farm.  So  they 
bought  the  place  and  I  was  12  years  old  when  I  moved  back. 
But  then  we  knew  the  [Cuneo]  family  because  his  aunt 
married  one  of  the  Rosasco  boys. 

My  mother's  sister,  Valentina  (Cuneo). 

We  finished  grammar  school  together  and  when  we  went  to 
high  school  together.  And  we  both  graduated  from  high 
school. 


Walker: 

Cuneo: 

Walker: 

Cuneo: 

I  Cuneo: 
Cuneo: 


Walker: 
Cuneo: 


Did  you  go  to  high  school  in  Healdsburg? 

The  old  senior  high  school,  the  one  they  tore  down. 

Did  your  family  also  raise — you  said  it  was  apples  and 
prunes? 

It  was  all  apples  and  prunes  when  the  family  sold  it.  They 
sold  it  in  1944—  was  it  1949? 

No,  1944,  because  my  mother  died  and  we  sold  the  ranch. 

That's  right.  It  had  a  real  nice  patch  of  Gravenstein  apples, 
they  were  beautiful.  The  Imperials,  the  old  prunes  were 
Imperials,  but  the  apples  were  nice.  Then  Rudy  Amann  took 
them  out — but  of  course,  there  was  no  money  in  apples,  never 
was. 

The  grapes  that  you  had  here  were  Zins  and  Alicantes? 

And  Carignane.  Now  this  ranch  here  is  largely  Zinfandel, 
maybe  half,  and  then  we  have  Merlot,  that's  above  the  road, 
that's  what  we  are  planting  above  the  highway.  There  are  a 
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couple  of  blocks  of  Carignane  left  that  are  coming  out,  they're 
pretty  nice  grapes  still.  Then  we  have  Chardonnay  and  Pinot 
Noir,  Columbard  and  Chenin  blanc,  these  are  all  below  the 
highway.  There  are  no  white  grapes  above  the  highway. 

Is  that  because  the  red  grapes  grow  better  up  there? 

Red  grapes — Zinfandel,  Merlot,  Cabernet,  any  of  those  what 
you  call  your  high  priced  red  grapes  will  sugar  excellently  up 
there.  Merlot,  Zinfandel,  even  a  Cabernet  some  people  have 
to  have  them  in  this  heavy  land  but  they  don't  do  too  well, 
they  don't  sugar.  The  land  down  here  where  the  prunes  were 
is  real  heavy,  what  we  call  heavy  loam,  the  vine  just  grows 
too  heavy.  So  Chardonnay  does  real  well  as  does  Pinot  Noir. 

Was  this  the  family  home? 

This  house  was  here  when  they  bought  the  ranch.  Then  my 
father  remodeled  it  in  1920,  moved  it  and  made  a  cement 
foundation  and  made  the  basement,  but  two  rooms  in  the 
front  and  did  that  in  1920.  Then  it  has  been  remodeled  inside 
[chuckles]  since  then. 

Sitting  up  on  this  hillside,  do  you  remember  seeing  floods? 

[Laughs]  The  first  flood  we  had — in  '37.  That  was  the  first 
real  bad  one.  This  was  all  prunes,  this  flat  was  solid  water. 
Then  1941,  if  I  remember  right,  was  a  bad  one.  There  are 
pictures  all  over  of  Magnolia  Drive  underwater  and 
everything.  Then  '55  was  supposed  to  be  the  daddy  of  them 
all.  It  completely  covered  the  flat  down  there.  Auradou's  had 
the  pasture  down  there,  now  it's  a  hay  field.  It's  going  to  be 
planted  in  grapes.  We  had  sheep  up  there,  we  cut  the  fence 
and  we  went  down  and  ran  them  up,  there  was  one  little  half 
acre  [left].  When  we  came  out  we  waded  in  water  so  deep  we 
needed  swimming  strokes  in  places  where  the  slough  is.  The 
bank  of  Dry  Creek  is  the  highest  place  there  is  on  the  ranch. 
Oh,  it  was  terrible.  Then  in  '64  and  '66  we  had  some  and  '71 
was  the  last  flood  we've  ever  had.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
think  that  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  the  extraction  of 
gravel  lowered  the  channel  and  widen  it  so  much  that  then 
we  had  problems  with  erosion,  the  banks  falling  in,  the  creek 
today  is  eleven  feet  deeper  than  it  used  to  be — than  when  we 
were  kids. 

We  used  to  go  swimming  down  there  and  walk  right  out  into 
Dry  Creek. 
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Now,  it's  twenty  feet  down,  we  put  in  car  bodies,  when  they 
redid  the  highway  we  bought  all  the  concrete  off  the  highway. 
See  we've  put  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  [into  it].  When 
the  Occidental  Hotel  in  Santa  Rosa  [was  torn  down]  we 
bought  the  concrete  there.  My  partner,  Gene  Saini,  and  I 
were  taking  care  of  a  mile  of  the  river,  cause  we  were  leasing 
all  the  ranches.  Floods  were  bad.  I  don't  care  what  would 
happen  how,  it  won't  flood  [like  in  the  past].  Well,  '71  was  the 
last  year  it  got  into  the  orchard.  There  are  places  down  here, 
like  in  the  back  of  the  Auradou  Ranch  that  my  partner  and 
his  son  are  still  leasing,  Dry  Creek  is  300  feet  wide  there, 
[chuckles]  it  used  to  be  75.  You  can't  believe  the  erosion. 

What  about  the  dam  [Warm  Springs,  Lake  Sonoma]? 

The  dam  now — in  1986 — when  we  got  the  25  inches  of  rain 
from  Valentine's  Day,  I  measured  25  inches  of  rain  in  28 
days.  Dry  Creek  here  got  about  3  feet  deep.  They  had  the 
dam  shut  off  completely.  The  only  heavy  water  was  coming  in 
was  Pena  Creek  and  Yoakim  Bridge.  It  never  got  over  3  feet 
over  this  spot. 

Has  the  dam  effected  the  erosion  at  all? 

We  didn't  have  any  more  erosion  problems  after  1966, 
because  we  had  car  bodies,  we  buried  500  car  bodies  in  one 
mile  and  cement  and  planted  bamboo.  Now  it  doesn't  make  a 
difference  what  happens,  we've  got  so  much  concrete.  The 
willows  are  this  big  [gestures]  coming  up  through  the  car 
bodies.  But  the  channel  isn't  lowering  anymore  because 
they've  stopped  the  extraction  of  the  gravel  in  the  river. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  third  Yoakim  Bridge.  The  last 
time,  I  think  Carl  Petersen  told  me,  that  the  last  time  they 
had  to  build  a  new  bridge  it  was  because  there  was  a  flood 
and  some  logs  that  had  been  lost  [during  logging]  up  on  the 
hillside — [  Please  see  the  Interview  with  Carl  Petersen,  Dry 
Creek  Valley  Series  for  more  information.] 

They  got  caught  in  the  bridge  piers. 

And  from  the  erosion  too.  Down  here,  if  you  could  get  to  the 
river,  there  would  be  some  pine  trees,  anything  along  the 
bank.  At  that  time  we  had  big  walnuts,  they  were  big.  The 
bank  just  washed  back  and  down  the  river  they  went.  They 
were  like  this  [gestures].  Anything  that  was  on  the  bank 
went! 
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They  were  huge.  You  could  hear  the  soil  dropping  into  the 
creek  and  then  pretty  soon  you  would  see  the  tree  going  into 
the  creek. 

You  see  the  loam  in  here  is  16  feet  deep.  When  it  started 
eroding  the  bank,  it  was  just  like  salt  in  hot  water. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  last  Yoakim  Bridge  was  put  up? 
Mr.  Petersen  was  saying  he  thought  it  was  in  the  mid  to  late 
forties?  Then  I  talked  with  John  Pedroncelli  and  he  thought 
it  was  earlier  than  that — like  in  the  thirties. 

No.  I  think  the  last  one  was  in  the  result  of  '41  flood.  I  don't 
think  it  was  1955,  that  was  the  next  flood. 

I  would  think  that  if  I  went  through  the  newspapers  I  could 
find  it. 

I  should  think  that  Carl  would  remember.  [Discussion  of 
people  living  in  area  at  the  time.] 

What  about  Lambert  Bridge,  did  it  ever  get  washed  out? 

No.  It  never  has. 

It's  still  the  original.  One  car  goes  over  that  one  very  tightly, 
[chuckles] 

I  guess  Yoakim  Bridge  took  the  brunt? 

You  see  it  had  pilings  in  the  middle  and  when  these  trees 
came  down,  it  just  dammed  up  in  back  of  it  until  it  went. 

The  trees  came  this  way  and  hit  the  bridge  and  [the  water] 
just  undermined  the  whole  thing.  We  went  up  to  see  it,  I 
remember  when  I  went  up  to  see  it. 

I  wondered,  I  assumed  that  probably  everybody  made  a  trip 
up  to  see  it. 

Yes,  to  see  Yoakim  Bridge. 

Did  it  just  fall  over,  move  itself  down  [the  creek]? 

No,  it  just  washed  the  center  out. 

It  was  just  gone. 
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That  left  Lambert  Bridge  for  everybody  on  that  side  of  the 
valley. 

The  first  real  planting  that  they  did  back  here  was  in  1929. 
Then  from  1929  on  to  about  1940.  1941  was  when— all  of 
those  prune  trees  were  taken  out.  The  flat  down  here  from 
1974  to  '80,  the  prunes  came  up. 

I'm  surprised  that  it  was  that  late.  For  some  reason,  I  always 
kind  of  thought  that  as  soon  as  Prohibition  was  over  boy 
people  would — 

You  see  down  here  in  the  flat  everybody  had  prunes.  There 
were  some  nice  prune  orchards  in  here.  We  had  a  nice  prune 
orchard  until  some  started  dying.  Then  the  economics  finally 
came  to  the  point  that  you'd  try  to  replant — but  the  economy 
of  the  grapes  is  much  better  than  the  prunes  too. 

How  did  Prohibition  affect  the  valley? 

It  started  a  lot  of  bootleggers,  [chuckles] 

I  heard  a  story  that  there  was  a  doctor  up  on  Canyon  Road, 
who  had  a  little  still  going,  it  got  raided  one  night. 

During  Prohibition,  from  '20  to  '24,  '25.  They  were  shipping  a 
lot  of  grapes  East,  and  this  was  out  of  Canyon.  My  dad  sold 
them  at  $125  a  ton,  this  was  Alicante  {Bouschet],  they 
wanted  small  lugs.  Then  after  a  while  in  '26,  as  I  remember, 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  that,  in  1929-'30  it  was  really  bad.  The 
bootlegging — 

It  saved  a  lot  of  people. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  people — the  ones  that  made  it,  the 
ones  that  drank  it  and  the  ones  that  made  it  and  drank. 

Wine  was  sold  by  the  gallon.  There  wasn't  really  a  lot  of 
enforcement  of  the  law  until  the  Federal  agents  came  in.  The 
local  agents  wanted  to  drink  too. 

It  was  helping  the  economy  a  little  bit. 

It  needed  it  then. 

Especially  with  grapes  at  $8.00  a  ton. 

First  of  all  there  was  Galloway,  that  was  this  ranch.  Was 
there  a  winery  associated  with  it? 
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No. 

They  had  a  dryer.  They  dried  fruit. 

They  packed  fruit.  It's  still  over  there,  the  old  packing  shed. 

How  about  Borden's? 

I've  heard  of  the  name.  I  remember  something. 

Up  by  Skaggs  Springs  maybe? 

{Discussion  of  maybe  where  they  had  heard  the  name.] 

Carl  [Petersen  was  born  and  raised  in  that  [part  of  the] 
country,  I'm  seventy-eight  and  he's  eighty-four  or  five.  He 
was  born  here,  any  of  that  area  he  would  know  that. 

had  a  winery  up  here  where  the  old  store  is. 

I  don't  have  that  name  on  my  list  at  all. 

Jewel  and  Jack's  father. 

Yeah,  Auradou. 

I  keep  finding  all  these  little  old  wineries  around. 

I  don't  know  what  the  old  man's  [first]  name  was. 

And  then  [Davenport]  Cozzens? 

There's  a  Cozzen's  Store  right  up  near  where  Carl  is.  He 
should  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Right  up  by  the  bridge.  By  the  Board  [Bord]  Bridge  used  to  be 
Cozzen's  Corner. 

Do  you  have  Hallengren? 

I  think  maybe. 

Do  you  have  Plasberg  [Emil]? 

Nope. 

They  had  a  big  winery  up  there. 
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The  building  is  still  there  on  the  property — It  was  on  the  hill, 
do  you  know  where  Timbercrest  Farm  is?  Well,  it  was  right 
back  there.  Timbercrest  Farms  bought  it.  Rhiners  and 
Plasberg — 

Rhiners  had  a  winery.  Rhiners  [John]  was  the  first 
winemaker  down  at  the  [Sonoma]  Co-op,  [Windsor]  in  1935. 

That  name  is  very  familiar.  But  where  was  Plasberg? 

The  building  is  still  there. 

When  was  it  operating? 

It  was  before  Prohibition.  I  remember  my  father  telling  this 
fella  from  San  Francisco  that  old  man  Plasberg  had  a  real 
nice  white  wine,  that  was  the  bootleg  days.  He  wanted  35#  [a 
gallon]  the  guy  offered  two  bits  and  he  bought  it.  It  was  all  in 
puncheons.  I  still  remember  tasting  it,  it  was  good  wine. 

Some  of  the  old  equipment  is  still  in  the  back  then. 

I  don't  know  what  they  did  with  the  stuff,  Timbercrest  Farm 
has  it  now. 

What  a  shame. 

This  Hallengren  had  a  winery,  now  it  is  under  water — it  was 
just  up  from  the  Board  [Bord]  Bridge  about  a  half  mile. 

The  road  is  closed  now,  but  you  can  still  see  the  road  that 
went — but  you  can't  get  there — 

Where  the  winery  was  is  all  under  water  [from  the  dam]. 

What  about  when  they  put  that  dam  in?  Did  you  have  any 
feelings? 

We  wanted  it. 

That's  what  everybody  keeps  telling  me. 

There  were  the  people  that  fought  it,  and  the  people  in  Marin 
County  that  didn't  want  it  and  now  want  our  water!  They 
wouldn't  join  us.  And  Healdsburg  didn't  want  it,  now  they 
want  water. 

Healdsburg  didn't  want  it? 
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The  town  of  Healdsburg  didn't  come  in  on  it,  like  Santa  Rosa 
did.  They  didn't  come  in  and  now — 

Then  they  got  it  started  and  they  stopped  it,  it  cost  a  million 
dollars  just  to  get  the  equipment  out.  Look  at  all  that  money 
just  wasted. 

They  built  that  road  up  the  hill  and  it  washed  out,  took  $700- 
800,000  to  fix  it.  They  wouldn't  even  let  them  take  a  shovel 
and  cut  a  ditch. 

Who  wouldn't  let  them  do  that? 

They  got  the  injunction  against  it. 

They  weren't  suppose  to  do  a  thing  on  it.  They  had  to  bring 
all  the  equipment  in.  It  cost  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  dam  cost  twice  as  much  when  they  got  through.  Every 
time  they  made  the  plan  [changes],  I  know  this  is  true,  they 
just  kept  making  it  bigger  and  heavier  and  stronger.  Now  it's 
actually  over  built. 

[chuckles]  It's  a  pretty  solid  looking  thing. 

They  talk  about  an  earthquake  of  7-7/12,  if  you  have  an 
earthquake  of  7  1/2,  there  wouldn't  be  a  house  standing — 
anyone  living — in  this  [valley]. 

They  sure  did  a  nice  job  with  the  visitors  center. 

They're  working  on  it  all  the  time,  making  little  parks — it's 
very  nice. 

But  it  should  have  been  done  25  years  ago — or  30. 

It  was  started  in  19 — when  Mr.  East — 

Well,  he  wanted  to  build  it.  They  were  going  along  on  it 
pretty  good,  till  the  Vietnam  War  started,  that  stopped 
everything.  Then  they  started  going  to  court.  People  that 
fight  those  things,  should  have  to  put  up  a  bond  and  pay  for 
what  it  costs. 

I  know  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  talk  and  activity  about  the 
Indians  here  in  the  valley  at  that  time. 

The  Porno  Indians  had  all  their  burial  ground  and  everything 
up  there. 
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But  they  didn't  have  any  burial  grounds.  The  old  timers  said 
that  they  had  these  racks  and  they  would  put  the  dead  up 
there  and  would  burn  them.  So  they  said  that  they  had 
graves  and  all  that.  Well,  Fred  Henderlong,  my  neighbor 
here,  he  owned  all  that  property  along  the  foot  of  the  dam,  he 
had  1500  acres.  They  bought  it  all.  I  hunted  on  that  ranch  for 
40  years  and  we  never  saw  any  graves. 

Yeah,  his  brother  Ben  had  a  place  up  there.  And  he  showed 
us  where  there  were  some  graves,  but  they  weren't  Indian. 
One  was  the  cook  at  the  Skaggs  Springs  Resort,  they  buried 
him  there.  Then  there  were  a  couple  of  babies — 

A  Chinaman. 

— that  were  buried  there.  But  he  never  remember  any 
Indians  being  buried  there.  So  those  graves,  they  took  them 
up  and  buried  them  at  the  cemetery  there  in  Geyserville. 
They  just  buried  the  bones. 

I've  never  heard  any  mention  of  Chinese  in  this  valley?  Were 
there  Chinese? 

The  cook.  He  was  the  cook  at  the  Skaggs  Springs  Resort.  Ben 
lived  at  the  opposite  side,  Ben's  house  would  be  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  dam  now — the  south  corner. 
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What  was  his  last  name? 

Henderlong.  Fred  owned  on  the  north  side  of  the  dam.  All 
those  hills  you  see  along  the  dam  were  Henderlong  property 
[points].  That's  where  they  got  the  dirt. 

Were  they  logged? 

No,  that's  where  they — they  had  an  endless  chain — they  got 
the  dirt  to  fill  on  top  of  there. 

The  ranch  was  a  sheep  ranch. 

Oh,  yeah.  Where  Fred  was,  was  a  sheep  ranch — mostly 
coyotes  and  cats.    v 

[chuckles]  I've  heard  that  before.  In  fact,  that  was  what  Carl 
Petersen  was  saying.  There  were  as  many  coyotes  up  there  as 
there  were  sheep. 
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We  all  worked,  we  did  that. 

We  used  to  pick  prunes  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  they 
would  tell  us  now  we  don't  have  to  buy  you  food  for  school. 
That's  our  favorite.  It  takes  a  lot  of  prunes.  It  didn't  make 
any  difference  whether  you  were  8,  10,  12,  or  15,  you  picked 
prunes. 

Mr.  Petersen  says  he  remembers  an  Indian  man,  a  native 
American  Indian,  that  would  come  through  and  he  would  hire 
on  at  different  ranches.  Do  you  by  any  chance  remember 
him? 
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No. 

He  was  also  saying  that  he  thought  that  when  the  Italian 
families  first  moved  into  the  valley,  that  they  moved  in  to 
work  on  the  ranches  and  that  they  bought  hillside  properties. 
Is  that  right? 

Yes.  Right  over  here.  Lencioni  was  the  name.  They  bought  all 
those  hills  and  they  planted  grapes. 

Simi,  the  Simi  Winery  now,  owned  all  this  hill  on  this  side. 

Now  they're  reverting  back  to  hillside  grapes.  There's  a  lot  of 
talk  about  that.  That  it  makes  the  best  wine.  Look  at 
Pedroncelli,  what  they  did.  They  had  all  those  hills  behind 
the  winery — they  let  that  go,  but  it  was  just  like  this! 
[gestures]  How  they  ever  did  it!  Mr.  Pedroncelli  planted  all  of 
that.  He  said  that  was  the  best  grapes  he  ever  had. 

Not  much  of  it! 

I  keep  hearing  that  the  Italians  were  on  the  hills  with  the 
grapes  and  then  the  Danes  were  down  here  with  the  prunes. 
And  look  where  the  grapes  are  now.  [chuckles] 

Well,  you  see  a  lot  of  the  Italians  came  from  Italy,  and  a  lot  of 
them  came  from  the  wine  county  [in  Italy}  and  they  knew 
grapes  and  they  knew  wine.  And  they  planted  their  grapes. 

It  makes  sense. 
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They  weren't  real  prosperous  vines.  They  worked  hard  at  it. 
Some  were  pretty  nice. 

It  was  all  horses  too  you  know.  You  see  this  hill  over  here 
with  all  the  growth  in  manzanita  and  madrone,  that  was 
grapes.  Our  side  hill  up  here  we  farmed  until  1960.  Then  it 
went — grapes  were  cheap  and  the  old  days  of  working  with 
horses  were  gone.  So  we  quit  farming  it  in  1960.  My  partner 
and  I  took  all  the  brush  and  the  trees  off  that  had  grown  up 
in  30  years — 28  years.  Two  years  ago  we  cleared  it  and  we've 
got  it  all  planted  again.  Now  we  have  a  drip  [irrigation] 
system  on  it,  it's  going  to  be  terraced,  it's  a  different  story 
now. 

I  picked  grapes  up  there  for  many  a  year.  There  are  different 
ways  of  doing  things  now. 

Do  you  hire  labor  now? 

Now  it's  all  Mexicans. 

Have  you  been  hiring  Mexican  labor  for  a  long  time? 

[chuckles]  Fifty-Sixty  years. 

We  had  one  man,  who  was  white,  he  was  from  Oklahoma, 
that  worked  for  us  for  many  years.  But  he  was  the  only  white 
man  besides  us. 

The  work  on  the  ranch  was  done  by  the  bosses,  one  or  two 
steady  men — the  migrants  picked  the  crops. 

Their  families. 

— Italians  or  whoever  they  were.  Then  in  the  farthest  degree, 
you  had  the  migrants.  We  had  this  family  who  lived  in  town 
[Healdsburg},  they  still  live  in  town,  they  used  to  come  up 
every  year.  Of  course,  then  you  had  a  lot  of  prunes.  I'm  not 
talking  about  me  so  much  but  the  farming  corporation,  my 
partner  [Gene  Saini  &  John]  and  his  son.  They  run  the 
farming  corporation.  Last  year,  they  had  forty-one  grape 
pickers.  Plus  what  we  pick  with  the  machine.  Everyone  of 
them  was  a  Mexican  or  Spanish.  They  are  all  housed  on  the 
ranch.  We  feel  we  are  one  of  the  few  ranches  or  farming 
corporations  that  can  house  everyone.  We  have  six  houses 
and  one  fifty-foot  mobile  trailer  on  the  ranch.  They  are  all 
substantial  houses,  everybody  has  a  shower  and  everybody 
has  a  water  heater,  double  walls.  They're  not  shacks,  it  takes 
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one  man  practically  to  stay  there  to  maintain  them.  There's 
one  man  up  there  now. 

I  used  to  live  in  Watsonville.  There's  some  migrant  housing 
down  there  that's  pretty  crummy.  But  who  takes  care  of  it? 

They're  happy  there.  They  don't  know  any  better.  You  try  to 
teach  them,  try  make  them  learn. 

You  just  have  to  fix  [up  the  houses]  behind  them,  that's  all. 
Of  course,  it's  come  to  the  point  now,  where  they  break  the 
windows,  they  pay  for  them.  You  can't  keep  a  screen  door  on 
the  place. 

Several  months  ago  I  read  in  the  newspaper,  that  there  was  a 
housing  board  for  Sonoma  and  Marin  Counties  that  want 
low-cost  housing  put  in  down  here?  When  I  read  it  I  told  my 
husband  you  know  that  land  is  too  valuable  to  put  in  low  cost 
housing. 

I  don't  know  how  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

There's  a  place  on  Magnolia  Drive  that  they  were  going  to  put 
just  for  temporary  housing. 

That  land  belongs  to  the  city,  down  with  the  sewer  plant. 

But  everybody  screamed  down  there,  that  road  is  very 
narrow  and  all  these  people  going  back  and  forth — it  was  not 
feasible.  So  now  they  are  all  going  out  to  Alexander  Valley, 
the  canoe  place  by  the  bridge  [Trowbridge  Campgrounds  on 
Russian  River].  They  are  going  to  see  what  they  can  do  there 
for  about  75  people. [Camp  site  was  operated  for  2  harvest 
seasons,  but  state  regulations  caused  it  to  be  closed.] 

That's  a  lot  of  people. 

They  say  it's  a  lot  of  people,  but  we  had  41  on  the  ranch  last 
year,  [chuckles]  We  had  half  that  many  here.  So — 

It  doesn't  sound  like  there  is  really  a  lot  [of  alternatives],  my 
own  feeling  is  that  the  land  in  this  valley  is  so  valuable  that 
you  don't  want  to  put  up  another  house,  you  want  to  put 
some  more  vineyard  in! 

Then  if  you  do  build  a  house,  it  is  so  valuable  expensive  piece 
of  property  that  the  prices  go  up  double. 

I  haven't  heard  anything  else  after  I  read  that  in  the  paper. 
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I  don't  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  over  there  where  they 
wanted  to  put  the  camp  ground  by  the  bridge  over  there. 
There  was  some  talk  that  maybe  they  would  haul  the  sewage 
out,  I  don't  know  why  they  can't  put  the  septic  system  in 
there. 

I  think  that  everything  was  at  such  a  short  notice. 

They  make  it  so  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  house  that 
will  pass  inspection,  that  people  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
anymore.  We  have  quite  a  unique  deal  here  with  us.  The 
farming  corporation  does  all  the  farming.  They  lease  all  the 
properties,  even  the — I  hope  that  this  doesn't  get  too 
complicated — my  partner  and  I  own  the  two  ranches,  but  he 
and  his  son,  which  is  a  farming  corporation,  lease  them.  In 
other  words,  he's  leasing  to  himself,  my  and  his  ranches  to 
himself.  So  all  the  houses  that  are  on  the  ranch,  belong  to  the 
landlords.  And  the  farming  corporation  doesn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  ownership.  All  of  the  people  that  come  here 
pay  $20  a  person  to  the  landlords.  I'm  the  rent  collector,  I  pay 
the  bills,  I  collect  the  rent.  So  when  the  State  comes  along, 
and  wants  to  inspect  these  houses,  because  it's  farm  labor,  we 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  houses.  The  owner  is 
separate.  It's  so  much  different.  You  can  rent  a  pig-pen  in 
Sonoma  County,  unless  the  Board  of  Health  comes  in  and 
condemns  it,  no  one  can  say  anything.  But  if  you  have  a 
house  that  you  are  giving  to  your  help — then  it  has  to  have  a 
plug  every  6  feet.  None  of  these  houses  would  pass,  with  their 
rules  and  regulations  so  what  do  the  farmers  do?  They  burn 
them  down.  Gallo  [Julio]  had  90  people,  I  understand, 
planting  a  vineyard  and  he  doesn't  have  one  stitch  of 
property  for  people  to  live  in  — for  the  help. 

So  they  just  have  to  fend  for  themselves? 

Instead  of  [the  County]  being  a  little  reasonable.  Because  in 
the  end  if  they  would  realize  that  some  of  these  people  come 
from  where  they  don't  even  have  as  good.  And  then  besides 
that  they  won't  take  care  of  it.  You  have  to  keep  harping 
about  the  beer  cans  and  that's  continuous.  Now  it's  a  little 
different,  because  they  are  expensive.  A  guy  over  here,  you 
know  those  little  tabs  you  pull  off  when  you  open  the  can? 
They  were  pulling  them  off  the  can,  and  he  said  there  was 
this  outfit  in  Santa  Rosa  that  a  plastic  half-gallon  jug  was 
worth  $150,  for  those  little  tabs.  And  they  were  taking  those 
off  and  smashing  the  cans,  the  cans  are  about  80(2  a  pound,  so 
now  at  least  they  keep  them  piled  up  until  they  are  ready  to 
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smash  them.  Before  it  was  cans  all  over  the  place,  you  were 
hollering — 

In  the  vineyard,  they  threw  them  in  the  vineyard. 

— of  course  we  keep  harping  and  now  the  ranch  has  a 
dumpster  and  everybody  has  to  bring  their  garbage.  And 
everybody  has  their  50  gallon  barrels — and  every  week  they 
are  supposed  to  bring  [their  garbage].  So  we  try  to  keep  [it 
neat]  but  it's  a  battle. 

I  spent  a  little  time  up  at  the  Olive  Hill  Cemetery 
[Geyserville]  are  there  any  other  cemeteries  in  Dry  Creek 
Valley? 

There  was  one  up  at  Skaggs  Springs.  I  don't  think — I  don't 
know  of  any. 

I  haven't  been  to  the  cemetery  in  Healdsburg,  I  stopped  at 
that  one,  because  I  drive  past  it,  but  there  were  quite  a  few 
names  that  I  recognized  from  the  valley.  And  some  I  didn't 
recognized. 

Oh,  yeah.  All  the  old  timers  are  in  there. 

There's  Mr.  [Obed]  Bosworth  in  Geyserville. 

That's  someone  that  I  need  to  speak  to.  I  was  told  that  I 
might  have  to  hang  around  the  hardware  store  for  an 
afternoon.  It  would  probably  be  worth  it. 

Oh,  yeah,  there's  a  lot  of  history  there. 
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:  First  of  all  what  is  your  full  name? 

My  full  name  is  Albert  Julius  Glaser. 

Julius? 

After  Julius  Caesar. 

Mr.  Glaser,  what  were  your  parents  names? 

My  father's  name  was  Albert  Ludwig  Glaser. 

You  want  my  mother's  maiden  name? 

Yes,  please. 

Sofia  Ludmann. 

Two  n's  on  the  end,  I  wouldn't  have  guessed  that  one. 

That's  the  foreign  way  of  spelling  it. 

Do  you  know  when  they  were  married,  or  where  they  were 
married? 

No,  I  would  say  possibly  1900— between  1902  and  1903. 

Where  abouts  Al? 

Here. 

Down  here? 

No  not  here,  down  there  where  the  houses  are,  where  we  used 
to— 
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Yeah,  well,  you  see  my  dad  and  his  folks  came  over  from 
Germany  and  then  my  mother  came  later  on,  you  could  call  one 
of  those  "Postal  Brides."  I  don't  believe  my  mother  knew  my 
dad  in  Germany. 

And  she  was  just  sent  here  then? 

Well,  she  came  here,  you  know  how  that  goes.  Stand  up  for  the 
Fatherland. 

So  they  both  came  here  to  Dry  Creek.  This  was  the  first  place 
in  America  [they  settled]? 

Well  and  the  only  place. 

How  come,  do  you  know  why  Al? 

Well  I'll  tell  you,  when  my  granddad  left  [Germany]  they  had 
friends  in  San  Francisco  that  migrated  before  they  did.  And  so 
they  came  there  and  they  had  an  interested  agent  in  San 
Francisco  that  worked  up  in  this  part  of  the  country  so  they 
introduced  them  to  him  and  he  brought  them  up  here  and  then 
they  bought  this  place.  And  that's  how  they  come  up  here.  One 
helps  the  other  as  the  saying  goes. 

Yeah,  sure.  What  would  be  the  date  here?  When  did  you  dad 
first  come  up  here  and  buy  the  property? 

Well,  he  was  only  16  years  old  when  they  came  over  here. 

Okay,  your  dad  was  16  when  he  came  here. 

I  guess  he  got  here  in  1895. 

Maybe  I  got  things  mixed  up  between  father  and  grandfather. 
Your  grandfather  came  from  Germany — 

Well,  so  did  my  dad.  He  was  16  years  old — 

Oh,  the  family  came!  I'm  with  you.  He  was  16.  What  year  was 
that,  did  we  establish  that? 

1895. 

He  was  16,  so  when  he  was  about  20  or  so,  maybe,  he  met  your 
mom? 

I  imagine,  I  can't  verify  it,  I  wasn't  here,  [laughs] 
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Florence:  In  those  days,  you  came  afterwards,  right? 

Glaser:  [laughs]  You  didn't  have  any  mail  order  houses. 

Walker:  Did  you  say  your  parents  were  married  on  your  grandparents 

farm? 

Glaser:  I  presume  they  were.  I  imagine.  They  could  have  been  married 

in  church.  In  those  days,  you  didn't  have  any  automobiles  and 
the  church  was  in  Santa  Rosa,  you  didn't  get  there  very  often. 

Walker:  What  did  your  dad  do?  Was  he  a  farmer? 

Glaser:  Yeah,  yeah.  My  grandfather  worked  it  for  awhile  and  then  my 

father  took  it  over.  Then  he  passed  away  and  I  took  it  over. 

So  that's  the  way  that  went. 

Florence:  Al,  the  property  we're  talking  about  is  right  down  here  on  Dry 

Creek  Road.  Right? 

Glaser:  Right.  This  part  too.  (on  Canyon  Road) 

Florence:  This  is  still  a  part  of  it?  Okay. 

I  have  notes  from  going  through  the  records  when  I  was 
researching  my  property.  I've  got  all  [different]  names  here, 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  about  some  of  them. 

I  guess,  your  dad's,  your  granddad's  farm,  the  original  piece, 
was  about  40  acres? 

Glaser:  On  the  bottom?  No,  about  20  on  the  bottom.  With  the  hill  it 

was  40  or  45  [acres].  They  actually  farmed  below  the  road,  then 
it  was  about  20-25  acres. 

Florence:  On  the  other  side  of  the  road? 

Glaser:  Yeah.  It  went  all  the  way  to  Dry  Creek.  See  they  had  25  [acres] 

over  there  and  about  25  to  30  acres  on  this  side. 

That  was  before  they  had — they  didn't  have  great  vineyards.  In 
those  days  they  didn't  have  drip  irrigation. 

Florence:  No,  oh.  [laughs]  111  make  a  note  of  that,  it  went  down  to  Dry 

Creek. 
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I'm  going  to  jump  in  just  a  minute  if  you  don't  mind.  Your 
neighbors,  did  they  buy  the  property  from  Hartsock? 

My  dad  and  granddad  bought  5  acres  from  Hartsock,  Bob,  from 
the  Hartsock  family.  The  other  acreage,  the  original  ranch  they 
bought,  I  forgot  what  the  guy's  name  was.  That  had  nothing  to 
do  with — 

It  seems  to  me,  of  course  this  is  my  supposition,  years  and 
years  ago  that  the  Hartsock's  might  have  owned  the  whole 
smear,  sold  this  25  acres  to  that  man  my  granddad  bought  it 
from.  But  my  dad  and  granddad  did  buy  5  acres  from  the 
Hartsocks. 

I  see.  And  what  did  they  farm  down  below? 

Well,  they  had  mostly  grapes  and  they  had  pears,  cherries — 

Did  they  plant  them  or  were  they  already  there? 

The  cherries  were  there,  the  grapes  they  planted,  the  prunes,  I 
helped  plant  the  prunes,  the  apples.  In  the  early  days  when 
they  came  over,  there  weren't  very  many  vineyards  here.  The 
way  a  lot  of  the  grapes  got  into  this  area,  this  fella  that  used  to 
live  right  below  where  you  are,  this  fella  named  Bohner, 
packed  the  cuttings  over  here  from  Napa. 

Bohner,  is  the  name  I  have.  Robert  Bohner.  Did  you  know  him 
or  his  family? 

No,  my  dad  did  but  I  didn't. 

The  cuttings  were  all  common  stock,  just  common  stock.  Of 
course  in  that  day,  you  didn't  have  to  fumigate  or  anything. 
They'd  take  a  crowbar  and  poke  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  stick 
the  thing  in  and  it  would  grow.  They  don't  do  that  anymore. 

Your  dad  got  the  wood  from  Bohner? 

Well,  no.  I  mean  he  got  us  started,  got  the  vineyards  started 
and  then  later  on  they  planted  the  grapes.  Bohner  may  have 
had  them,  I  don't  know,  maybe  five  or  six  years,  I  don't  know 
when  Bohner  brought  them  over.  I  heard  these  fellas  talking 
about  it,  I  never  knew  the  man. 

I  show  that  Bohner  owned  that  land  in  1897.  So  it's  around  the 
same  period.  And  Bohner  got  his  wood  from  Napa? 

That's  the  story  they  told  me. 
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Florence:  Do  you  know  what  types  they  were?  Carignane,  Zinfandel  or 

....? 

Glaser:  Possibly  Zinfandel  and  Golden  Chasselas — they  were  popular 

at  that  time.  And  what  do  they  call  Golden  Chasselas  now, 
they  give  it  a  real  fancy  name? 

Florence:  Do  they?  You  tell  me,  I'd  like  to  know  that. 

Glaser:  I  can't  think  of  the  darn  name  now. 

Florence:  Well,  it's  a  white  wine,  right? 

Glaser:  Yeah. 

Florence:  It  wouldn't  be  Chardonnay  would  it,  Chenin  blanc? 

Glaser:  No,  no,  Palomino,  they  call  it,  that's  the  old  Golden  Chasselas. 

Florence:  Palomino. 

Glaser:  Palomino,  Golden  Chasselas. 

Florence:  Do  you  know  the  Trentadues? 

Glaser:  Sure.  Trentadue,  man  of  thirty- two  [trentadue  in  Italian]  or 

forty- two,  whatever. 

Florence:  Thirty-two,  I  always  think  of  him  [Leo  Trentadue]  Golden 

Chasselas  or  Palomino,  I  think  he  had  those  grapes  when  I 
first  came  up  here. 

Glaser:  He   has   quite   an   establishment   over  there   [Winery  in 

Alexander  Valley]. 

Florence:  Yes,  he  does. 

Does  the  name  Schnitzger  mean  anything  to  you? 

Glaser:  Oh,  yes.  They  were  great  friends  of  my  grandparents.  They 

lived  up  there  where — you  know  the  stucco  house  on  the  corner 
where  Charlie  Yoakim  used  to  live?  That  was  the  Schnitzger 
place. 

Florence:  The  place  where  the  Yoakim  house  is  now  was  the  Schnitzger 

place? 
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Yeah,  but  the  house  they  lived  in  along  about  1917  or  so 
Charlie  tore  that  house  down  and  built  this  house.  They  were 
old  timers. 

I  thought  that  Yoakim — did  Yoakim  sell  his  property  to 
Schnitzger  or  was  it  the  other  way  around? 

No,  no,  no.. .Mrs.  Yoakim's  parents  bought  the  property  from 
the  Schnitzger s.  Schnitzger s  sold  the  property,  it  was  Mrs. 
Yoakim's  father  that  bought  the  property,  Yoakim,  actually  it 
was  (what  the  heck  was  his  name. ..I  can't  think  of  his  name 
now)  well  he  wouldnt  sell  to  them.  And  he  said  here,  he  owned 
that  property  where  Hey  Petersen  lives  on — 

You're  talking  about,  I  know  what  you're  talking  about.  You're 
talking  about — 111  tell  you — I  know  the  name,  111  find  it,  I  have 
it  here.  [Looks  though  notes] 

And  he  owned  a  piece  of  property  right  below  you  there  —  and 
he  owned  a  piece  of  property  in  Alexander  Valley. 

I  hope  I  find  that  name,  cause  I  know  who  we're  talking  about. 

Well,  you  know  who  I'm  talking  about  anyway. 

Patronack!  That's  the  guy!  Did  you  know  him? 

Sure  I  knew  him. 

I've  got  these  names,  I've  got  all  these  names  Al,  and  you  know 
them  all,  they're  just  names  to  me. 

Well,  not  all  but^- 

I  show  in  1897,  the  owners  of  the  land  all  down  here  on  Dry 
Creek  Road — I've  got  the  Glasers,  Hartsock,  Schnitzger,  Henry 
Fox— 

Yeah,  that  I  know.  You  see  there  were  several  little  places  in 
there  people  moved  in  and  out  of  there  so  I  don't 


That  was  thirty-three  acres.  Then  I've  got  Newcome. 

I  remember  Newcome.  I  imagine  the  Fox  place  then  must  be 
the  place  Gelatini  owned  and  I  think  whats-his-name,  your 
friend  bought  it.  He  lives  out  on  West  Dry  Creek  now.  I  can't 
think  of  his  name.  He  had  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and  he 
planted  all  those  Monterey  Pines  along  the  road  there — 
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Glaser: 
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Glaser: 
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Glaser: 
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Glaser: 

Florence: 


Glaser: 


Yeah,  right  down  there  long  the  road. 

I  think  that  must  have  been  the  Fox  place,  because...  Yes,  if 
that  other  place  is  north  of  it,  it  has  to  be. 

It's  roughly,  I  can't  tell  from  the  plot  maps,  but  it's  roughly 
north  of  there. 

Cause  I  remember  those  people.  Wagele  next. 

Wagele?  Yeah,  I  really  haven't  got  it  completely  clear.  You 
know — the  problem  I  had  was — I  went  back  and  did  a  title 
search  on  my  piece  of  land.  And  the  problem  you  get  into  is 
that  these  parcels  are  sub-divided  and  sub-divided  and  sub- 
divided. 

Oh,  yeah. 

You  start  out  with  one  or  two  owners  and  they  get  smaller  and 
smaller  and  some  times  you  lose  track  of  how  the  pieces  come 
out  of  all  this. 

But  I  have  Wagele  down,  Wagele  was  just  below  Newcome,  I 
think. 

Just  north. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  wasn't  he? 

Well.  Newcome  was  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken. 

Well,  he  might  have. 

But  he  lived — the  Newcome  home  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road,  the  same  as  the  Wagele  house. 

Is  it  still  there? 

Still  there.  It's  been  remodeled,  but  it's  still  there. 

Tell  me  that,  that's  something  I  want  to  check  with  you — 
finally  can  you  picture  this.  The  house  that's  right  down  below 
from  my  property,  that's  now  Windsor  [Vineyards  property]. 
That  I  think  used  to  be  Patronak's  Winery  in  the  back. 

That  winery  up  there,  used  to  belong  to  O'Farrell,  remember 
O'Farrell? 
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Florence:  O'Farrell,  that's  the  place. 

Glaser:  Before  him,  Petersen  had  it.  That's  where  the  winery  was. 

Florence:  I  got  you.  When  was  that  house  built,  do  you  know  who  built 

it? 

Glaser:  No,  no  I  don't.  Those  houses — old  man  Patronak,  I  think, 

probably  had  them  all  built.  I'm  sure  they  built  the  one  the 
Hey  [Petersen  on  West  Dry  Creek]  lives  in. 

Florence:  Yeah,  I  know  that. 

Glaser:  Where  O'Farrell  lives  now. 

Florence:  Maybe  that  was  built  by  Patronak? 

Glaser:  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  know  at  that  time,  I  was  such  a  kid. 

[laughs]  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Florence:  Alright,  you  come  down  a  little  ways  and  you  come  to  where 

Wagele  was,  and  who  do  you  think  built  that  house?  Also 
Patronak? 

Glaser:  No,  because  Patronak  was  only  in  that  area. 

Florence:  Oh,  okay.  But  Wagele's  house — that's  is  still  there,  isn't  it? 

Glaser:  Remodeled,  but  it's  still  there.  O'Farrell  had  it  remodeled. 

O'Farrell  bought  that  Wagele  strip  [of  land]  from  Duvall  Bell. 
And  Bell's  wife  is  a  Wagele. 

Florence:  Yeah,  yeah  right. 

Glaser:  And  Duvall  sold  it  to  Dick  [O'Farrell]. 

Florence:  Oh,  I  see.  Were  there  two  houses  on  the  lot  Dick  bought? 

Glaser:  No,  there  was  just  the  one.  And  a  big  barn  and  they  tore  that 

down.  And  then  Kate  remodeled  the  house  and  they  rented  it 
out. 

Florence:  And  that  house  is  directly  across  the  street  from  me.  Is  that 

right? 

Glaser:  Yeah,  the  Wagele  house.  Where  your  roads  come  down  there. 
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Florence:  Yeah,  so  that's  the  Wagele  house,  that  I  didn't  know.  And  that 

building  out  behind  it,  which  is  now  a  big  old  building  with  a 
big  long  roof. 

Glaser:  No,  no.  That  used  to  the  dehydrator  up  and  stuff  there,  that 

Petersen  used  to  have.  And  Dick  he  had  a  dehydrator  up  there. 
See,  you're  one — 

Florence:  Parcel  off. 

Glaser:  Yeah.  You're  off  one.  You've  got  to  come  back  one. 

Florence:  I've  got  you  now,  come  back  one  more  this  way. 

Glaser:  See    Dick    finally   bought   the    Wagele    house    and    that 

consolidated  it  into  one. 

Florence:  Okay.  So  Dick  had  the  place  with  two  houses — 

Glaser:  Yeah,  he  had  two  houses,  the  Wagele  house  [7669  Dry  Creek 

Road]  and  the  Patronak  house  [7850  Dry  Creek  Road].  As 
much  as  I  know,  the  next  place  north,  I  believe  was  Norton,  the 
attorney.  The  one  that  claimed  the  whole  Dry  Creek. 

Florence:  He  had  that  and  right  next  to  my  piece,  the  attorney. 

Glaser:  And  then  Wright. 

Florence:  Wright,  I  have  his  name  down  here  someplace — Wright,  right 

up  to  Dutcher  Creek. 

Glaser:  Right. 

Florence:  Now,  all  of  those  people  had  grapes?  Or  did  they  not? 

Glaser:  The  Wright's  did  not  have  grapes.  She  was  a  very  strict  anti- 

alcohol  person. 

Florence:  We've  got  to  follow  that  one  up!  [laughs]  No  grapes,  she  was  a 

Prohibitionist. 

Glaser:  I  know  of  several  Prohibitionists  that  did  raise  grapes  so  they 

could  sell  them!  [laughs]  They  [Wright]  did,  they  had  nothing 
but  fruit  on  that  place,  cause  Glen  Petersen  bought  it  from 
them,  from  the  daughter — 

Florence:  Which  Petersen? 

Glaser:  Glen. 
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Florence:  Glen,  I  don't  know  that  name. 

Glaser:  No,  he  died  early  of  a  heart  attack.  But  he  had  it  for  several — 

ten,  twelve  years.  And  he  also  owned  that  hill  where — right 
across  from  there.  You  know  there  are  a  couple  of  bachelors  or 
something  living  up  there? 

Florence:  There's  a  couple  of  houses  up  there. 

Glaser:  You  see  sheep  and  stuff  around  there — You  see,  that  all 

belonged  to  the  Wright's  place,  there's  about  90  acres  back  up 
in  there.  And  then  Glen  turned  around  and  sold  that  part  to 
Bell,  Duvall  Bell.  And  then  Duvall  Bell  turned  around  and  sold 
it  to — what-was-his-name  lived  on  the  other  side  of  Dry  Creek, 
the  old  fella  he  moved  down  to  Oakmont.  He  didn't  live  up  here 
very  long.  So  who  in  the  world  owns  it  now  anyway? 

Florence:  Okay,  I  understand,  I  understand. 

Well,  where  are  we  going  here?  Have  you  got  some 
[questions] — 

Glaser:  We  got  a  left  turn  there,  got  a  stop  sign!  [laughs] 

Walker:  Sure  did.  None  of  the  names  are  familiar  to  me.  That's  great, 

I'm  hearing  a  lot  of  good  stories  for  the  first  time. 

Well,  let's  see.  Mr.  Glaser,  what's  your  birth  date?  When  were 
you  born? 

Glaser:  1904. 

Walker:  Could  you  give  me  the  month  and  the  date? 

Glaser:  Well  it  was  on  the  fifth,  (of  December) 

Walker:  —the  fifth  of— 

Glaser:  Well,  I  should  know,  I  was  there  [laughs] 

Florence:  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall  [laughs] — 

Walker:  You  lived  in  the  valley  all  your  life. 

Glaser:  Yeah. 

Walker:  You  must  have  gone  to  one  of  the  local  schools.  Which  one? 
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[Laughter] 
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Glaser: 


[Laughter] 

Walker: 
Glaser: 

Florence: 
Glaser: 


Well  I  started  it  off  for  two  years  to  the  Dry  Creek  School, 
which  is  two  miles  towards  Healdsburg. 

On  Dry  Creek  Road? 

Yes.  (Was  on  Kelly  property  around  5000  area  of  Dry  Creek 
Road) 

It's  no  longer  there,  is  it? 

No,  I — it's  been  sold,  I  believe  there's  a  Mexican  family  bought 
it  or  lives  there. 

Oh,  the  building  is  still  there? 

Well  I  don't  know,  it's  up  on  top  of  the  hill  and  I  can't  see  it. 

And  they  got  it  all  together  and  all  these  people  here  built  this 
school  on  Canyon. 

Right  here  on  Canyon.  [Road  towards  Geyserville] 

I  went  to  the  third  grade  on  there,  until  they  threw  me  out. 


Did  you  walk  to  the  Dry  Creek  [School]? 

You  bet  I  did.  Let  me  tell  you  something,  that  was  something 
in  those  days.  They  used  to  have  a  lot  of  cattle  drives.  And  all 
the  places  were  fenced  and  you  know  you'd  be  staggering  along, 
a  little  kid  of  eight  or  seven  years  old,  and  all  these  cattle 
coming  would  scare  the  holy  daylights  out  of  you. 

More  than  once  I  crawled  under  a  culvert.  There  was  no  place 
to  go. 

Mr.  Glaser,  where  were  the  cattle  coming  from? 

Over  up  by  Skaggs  Springs,  they  used  to  raise  a  lot  of  cattle  up 
there,  [some  were  S.  R,  Hollengren's  cattle]  That's  before  they 
all  went  into  the  sheep  business. 

They  used  to  herd  them  down  Dry  Creek  Road? 

Oh,  yeah.  There  would  be  three  or  four  cowboys  with  them.  It 
was  quite  an  excitement. 
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Florence:  [laughs]  Would  they  take  them  to  Geyserville  or  over  to 

Healdsburg? 

Glaser:  They  usually  went  to  Healdsburg. 

Florence:  Oh,  I  see. 

Glaser:  Once  in  a  while  they  would — they  used  to  have  a  holding  pen 

in  Geyserville,  it  just  depends. 

And  from  that  they  went  into  the  sheep.  And  now  I  guess  they 
are  in  the  coyote  business,  [laughter]  No  more  sheep. 

Florence:  No,  not  many  sheep  left. 

Glaser:  They've  [coyotes]  put  them  out  of  business,  I  guess,  that's  what 

they  claim. 

Florence:  Coyotes  and  the  German  Shepherds. 

Glaser:  They're  like  a  coyote,  too. 

Walker:  Mr.  Glaser,  I  understand  that  your  wife  also  is  a  local  person? 

Glaser:  That's  right,  but  she  wasn't  born  in  this  particular  area.  She 

was  born  over  on  the  coast,  Mendocino  or  someplace — 

Florence:  Maybe  Annapolis  or  something? 

Glaser:  Don't  put  it  down  for  sure,  cause  if  she  hears  about  it,  it's  over 

now  for  sure!  [laughter]  Anyways,  over  there. 

Walker:  I  should  ask,  what  her  full  name  is? 

Glaser:  Helen  Graeme,  last  name  is  Petersen,  is  that  what  you  want? 

Walker:  Okay.  Is  that  Petersen  with  an  "o"  or  an  "e"? 

Glaser:  With  an  "e".  She's  a  Dane  not  a  Swede,  [chuckles] 

Walker:  I  thought  that  maybe  you  had  met  her  while  you  were  both  in 

school.  But  that  doesn't  sound  like  the  case. 

Glaser:  No,  she  went  to  school  up  (further  up  Dry  Creek  Valley) — it 

was  the  Hamilton  School  at  that  time.  That's  the  school  that 
was  just  this  side  of  the  dam,  you  know?  Jerry  Petersen  lives  in 
the  buildings  now,  that's  the  original  school. 
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Florence:  Right,  that  was  the  original  school  house?  What  was  the  name 

of  that  school,  the  Hamilton  School? 

Glaser:  The  Hamilton  School. 

Florence:  Up  by  the  Hamilton  School  at  Jerry's  house,  I  know  where 

Jerry  lives.  Okay.  Is  that  the  same — did  Bord  build  that 
school?  William  Bord? 

Glaser:  I  don't  know,  all  I  know  is  that  he  lived  over  on  the  other  side, 

whether  he  was  instrumental  or  not  in  getting  the  bridge  built 
over  Dry  Creek,  they  call  it  Bord  Bridge — 

Florence:  They  call  it  Bord  Bridge,  yeah.  I  got  you 

Glaser:  That  was  about  the  end  of  my  travels,  [laughs] 

Florence:  Now,  tell  us  if  you  would,  for  a  minute  Al,  about  back  when  you 

were  a  young  guy  living  around  here,  there  weren't  many 
people  around  here,  were  there?  Who  were  your  neighbors? 
How  many  kids  were  in  the  neighborhood? 

Glaser:  Actually  it  seems  like  there  were  more  kids  than  there  is  now. 

Because  all  these  little  schools  had  to  quit  on  account  of  low 
attendance.  Not  enough  kids,  so  they  consolidated.  You  take 
that  school  up  at  Hamilton,  there  were  probably  25-30  kids.  We 
had  20  down  here  and  they  dwindled  down  to  about  six  and 
you  know  they  had  to  get  out.  Pena  Creek  School  was  the  same 
way,  across  the  creek.  So  there  must  have  been  alot  of  kids 
around. 

Florence:  Do  you  know  where  the  Pena  Creek  School  was?  Is  that 

building  still  around  or  is  it  gone? 

Glaser:  Ah,  no,  I  think  that  building  is  still  there  and  it's  been 

remodeled. 

Florence:  Would  you  have  any  idea  where  it  is,  I  mean  is  it  on — 

Glaser:  Do  you  know  where  anybody  lives  over  there?  Do  you  know 

where  Roy  Madden  lives  for  instance?  (8800  West  Dry  Creek.) 

Florence:  Yeah. 

Glaser:  Well,  you  know  when  you  come  to  Roy  Madden's  house  you 

know  the  road  goes  up  and  makes  that  little  turn — All  right,  as 
you  make  the  turn,  you  look  off  to  your  left,  that's  the  old 
school  yard,  and  that's  where  the  school  house  used  to  be.  Now, 
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they've  built  a  house  on  the  school  property,  in  the  front  of  it 
now  they  may  have  taken  the  old  building  down,  I  don't  know. 

Florence:  You  know  there's  a  concrete  wall  back  in  there  someplace,  just 

the  base,  looks  like  the  base  of  something. 

Glaser:  Now  they  may  have  taken  it  down  I  know  this  man  builds 

houses  out  of  the  school  properties.  See,  the  school  lots  were  all 
sold,  people  bought  them.  Same  as  where  Jerry  lives,  that  was 
sold,  Carl  [Petersen]  bought  it. 

Florence:  Sure. 

Glaser:  So,  that's  where  that  school  was. 

Florence:  That's  where  Olive  taught — Olive  Bell? 

Glaser:  Well,  I  don't  know,  at  that  time,  I  didn't  know  Olive  Bell. 

Florence:  That's  right. 

Glaser:  I  didn't  know  who  them  teachers  were!  [laughs]  I  know  she 

taught  school,  but  I  don't  know  where. 

Florence:  Do  you  know  the  name  W.  B.  Cummings? 

Glaser:  Cummings?  Well,  there  used  to  be  a  Cummings.  Let's  see  here 

was  an  old  guy  that  used  to  come  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  that 
lived  by  Healdsburg,  his  name  was  Cummings.  And  he  was 
always  talking  about  being  out  here  on  Skaggs  Springs 
somewhere  around  here. 

Florence:  111  tell  you  why  I  asked  the  question.  Going  back  in  the  1800's, 

even  1897  when  your  family  was  here — 

Glaser:  Oh,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  oh,  I  know  who  you  mean! 

Florence:  All  this  back  land — 

Glaser:  He  owned  this  whole  smear,  from  here  to  Geyserville. 

Florence:  Three  thousand  acres  he  owned. 

Glaser:  They  burned  charcoal  there.  And  he  was  the  father-in-law  to — 

gosh,  you  know  they  change  names  to  places  I  can  hardly  keep 
up  with  them — I  can't  think  of  the  guy's  name.  Anyway  he 
owned  a  terrible  lot  of  land. 
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Glaser: 


I'm  curious,  cause  here  was  a  guy  that  owned  all  this  land — I 
think  it  went  from  Dutcher  Creek  to  Canyon  and  into  town — 
and  he  owned  all  this  land  and  there's  no  roads  named  for 
him — 

No. 

The  name's  just  dropped  from — 

Well,  I  guess  he  wasn't  trying  to  get  into  politics  and  get  his 
name  on  the  board,  [laughs]  But  they  burned  off  a,  cleared  a  lot 
of  charcoal. 

I  guess  they  got  that  from  the  oaks?  You  get  charcoal  from 
oaks? 

Oh  yeah,  they  worked  the  hills  over,  a  lot  of  that  stuff  was 
second  growth.  Afterwards  then  they  cleared  it  and  a  lot  of  it 
they're  putting  it  into  vineyard  now,  I  see.  The  Tedeschi  place 
[on  Canyon  Road],  used  to  be  the  Tedeschi  place,  has  changed 
hands  here  just  recently  and  I  see  he's  [Ron  Martin]  cleaning 
all  those  steep  hills  and  I  figure  he  thinks  he's  going  to  plant 
vineyard  up  there.  I  don't  know  what  else  he  can  do. 

You  mean  down  Dry  Creek  aways? 

No,  up  here  by  the  cemetery  [Olive  Hill]. 

I  know  that  when  we  leave  here  and  when  I  sit  down  with  our 
notes,  well  say,  "Why  didn't  we  ask  him  this  why  didn't  we  ask 
him  that!"  Well,  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  back  and 
talk  some  day.  We'll  spend  a  few  more  minutes  with  you. 

No  problem. 

We'd  certainly  appreciate  that  that's  for  sure. 

I  feel  like  I  could  sit  here  forever  it's  just  great  stories. 

Well,  Al  I  have  a  quick  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  I  had  a 
grandmother  who  died  in  1918  on  the  East  Coast  from  the 
influenza.  Did  that  come  through  here  at  all?  Do  you 
remember? 

My  mother  got  deaf  from  the  1918  influenza.  And  I  know  of 
several  people  that  died  from  it.  The  tricky  part  of  that 
influenza  was,  you  know  that  they'd  run  a  terrible  temperature 
and  so  on  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they'd  feel  fine,  no 
temperature,  nothing  and  they'd  get  up,  they'd  get  a  relapse, 
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and  they'd  die.  They  finally  found  out  the  thing  to  do  when  the 
fever  was  gone  was  to  stay  in  for  another  week.  Then  you  had  a 
pretty  good  chance.  That's  how  she  lost  her  hearing.  I  know 
this  young  feller  here,  he  lived  down  the  road  four  or  five  miles 
and  he  had  it.  The  fever  was  gone  and  he  said,  "I  feel  fine."  And 
he  went  out  to  feed  his  horses,  and  he  got  a  relapse  and  that's 
where  it  was  [sound]  bam-bam-bam.  That  was  a  bad  one,  of 
course  they  didn't  know  nothing  about  it.  Today  we  probably 
got  one  every  bit  as  bad,  but  we  have  a  lot  of,  you  know, 
medicines  and  stuff.  Another  thing  that  was  bad  deal  was 
pneumonia.  And  that  doesn't  seem  to  bother  people  too  badly 
any  more,  they  have  penicillin.  It  was  hard  to  control,  but  with 
pneumonia  I  know  my  grandfather  had  it,  about  the  third  time 
he  got  it  I  don't  know  how  he  got  it,  but  they  always  figured  if 
you  could  last  three  days  why  you'd  make  it.  It  was  tough. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  another  question — 1920  or  whenever  it 
was  when  Prohibition  came — 


Glaser:  1919. 

Florence:  When  you  were  about  15.  / 

Glaser:  That  was  a  joke. 

Florence:  Well,  you  were  sitting  right  herein  the  middle  of  the  wine 

business.  Prohibition  hits,  it  must  have  been  some  fun,  yeah? 

Glaser:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  something.  Before  Prohibition,  you  did  not  see 

a  woman  at  the  bar.  The  only  women  you  saw  at  the  bar  were 
the  sorrow  doves,  so  to  speak.  You  didn't  see  a  woman,  a  decent 
woman.  After  Prohibition,  go  to  the  bars  now  see  what's  there! 
You  can't  even  find  a  seat  sometimes,  [laugher]  I  have  seen 
them,  a  lady  came  in  with  a  little  baby  in  her  arms  and  he  fixes 
her  a  drink  and  he  warms  the  bottle  up  for  the  baby,  [laughs] 
That  was  really  something! 

Florence:  Was  your  family  growing  grapes  then? 

Glaser:  Oh,  yeah. 

Florence:  Did  they  have  to  stop  selling  or  were  you  able  to  sell  the 

grapes? 

Glaser:  What  happened,  you  see,  we  had  the  winery  over  there  in 

Geyserville.  This  man  made  the  wine  and  then  my  nephew  sold 
the  wine.  And  he  had  his  wine  sold  for  a  dollar  a  gallon  for  a 
March  delivery,  I  believe  it  was.  In  February,  the  government 
came  along  and  slapped  us — locked  it  up. 
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Florence:  Yeah,  yeah. 

Glaser:  And  that  settled  that.  The  old  man  lost  quite  a  bit  of  money  on 

that.  They  did  that  to  all  the  little  wineries.  But  they  weren't 
all  so  honest,  [laughs]  They  shoveled  that  stuff  out. 

[Recorder  shut  off] 

Walker:  An  Attorney  named  Norton,  claimed  he  owned  all  the  Dry 

Creek? 

Glaser:  He  claimed  that  when  they  ran  these  surveys  through  here  to 

the  Russian  River,  that  he  didn't  get  paid  for  the  survey.  But 
he  took  everything  from  high  water  mark  as  his.  In  other 
words,  the  first  bank.  And  a  lot  of  people  disputed  it,  but 
mostly — I  think  that  he  won  just  about  every  time.  He  was 
very  reasonable,  because  I  know  I  did  business  with  him,  I 
bought  our  share.  I  bought  it  myself,  my  dad  never  did,  he  said, 
"To  heck  with  it."  Well,  when  I  got  it  all  done  and  we  got  it 
cleared  and  everything,  I  got  about  five  acres  for  less  than  a 
$100  an  acre,  well  what  more  do  you  want?  The  old  man  was 
very  [?]  there  was  no  problem,  he'd  beat  ya  anytime. 

Florence:  That's  interesting  to  hear  that. 

Glaser:  People  have  no  good  word  for  him.  But  a  lot  of  this  is  how  you 

approach  people. 

Florence:  Yes.  Yea,  I've  heard  that  he  was — he  goes  back  a  long  ways — 

the  old  man  goes  back  ?  He  practically  goes  back  to  the  original 
land  grant. 

Glaser:  Well,  sure. 

Florence:  That's  1854,  or  something  like  that. 

Hendricks,  you  must  have  known  the  Hendricks? 

Glaser:  That's  it  across  the  street. 

Florence:  The  one  across  the  street,  okay. 

Glaser:  Then  before  they  owned  this  piece,  they  had  a  piece  up  at 

Skaggs  Springs.  That's  where  they  originally  settled  when  they 
came  from  Missouri.  You  see  when  you  go  up  the  dam  road 
now,  go  across  the  bridge  and  you  get  to  that  big  place  where 
they  have  the  big  parking  lot — I  mean,  the  big  place  down 
below  where  all  the  camps  are  and  everything.  Right  in  that 
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area,  is  where  Hendricks  had  his  ranch.  And  they  went  in  and 
out  by  going  down  not  through  Dry  Creek  but  another  little 
stream  on  the  other  side,  I  don't  know  what  you  called  it, 
Strobert? 

One  of  the  brothers  moved  here  and  he  bought  this  and  the 
other  brother,  he  had  five  or  ten  acres  what  they  call  the 
"Peninsula"  down  there  [Southwest  Healdsburg 
Magnolia/Kinley  Roads,  where  the  Russian  River  and  Dry 
Creek  comes  together]. 

Florence:  Yeah,  the  "Peninsula". 

Glaser:  And  that  name  is  extinct  now  too  you  see.   He  had  one  son — 

they  had  one  boy  and  he  died  three  or  four  years  ago.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  Hendricks  clan,  in  this  area  anyway. 

Florence:  Did  you  know  Hans  Petersen? 

Glaser:  Oh,  yes,  He  was  second  cousin  of  my  wife.  Old  Hans,  second 

cousin  to  my  wife.  Of  course,  Carl's  uncle,  his  name  was  Hans 
Petersen  too. 

Florence:  They  were  different  [people]? 

Glaser:  Well,  they're  all  related,  the  other  one  was  older  that's  all. 

[laughs] 

Florence:  Let  me  ask  you  this,  maybe  you  know  or  don't  have  any  idea, 

it's  not  important,  but  I'm  kind  of  curious.  When  I  searched  the 
title  to  my  land,  Hans  Petersen  used  to  have  that — back  in 
about  1935,  roughly,  in  the  deeds  in  the  County  Recorder's 
office,  it  shows  that  Hans  Petersen  sold  the  whole  piece  to  a 
lady,  an  Italian  name,  I  have  it  written  down,  but  I  don't  have 
that  with  me.  And  she  sold  it  right  back  to  him,  one  minute 
later. 

Glaser:  They  were  doing  a  little  skullduggery? 

Florence:  I  was  wondering  if  you  knew. 

Glaser:  Never  heard  of  it.  That  was  under  the  table  action,  [laughter] 

Florence:  Now  we  don't  want  to — 

Glaser:  There  are  no  bodies  there.  Because  they  have  to  record  their 

deeds. 

Florence:  It  was  recorded. 
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Glaser:  He  sold  the  whole  smear,  huh? 

Florence:  I  forget  the  title,  it  was  the  property,  the  ranch  and  it  was  sold 

to  Miss  So-And-So,  Miss  So-and-So,  what  her  name  was,  a 
single  woman.  And  five  minutes  later,  it  was  recorded  again, 
she  sells  it  back  to  him.  And  I've  asked,  "What  the  devil  was 
the  reason  for  that?"  and  nobody  knows. 

Well  I  don't  know.  Because  in  them  days  we  didn't  have  any 
income  tax,  so  it  could  have  been  for  that. 

That's  right. 

Unless  somebody  had  a  hold  of  it  and  was  going  to  foreclose?  I 
don't  know. 

Actually.  I  have  no  idea  either. 

And  maybe  in  the  first  place  maybe  his  life  estate  was  on  it. 
Maybe  the  second  time  it  was  just  his  name  on  it.  What  did 
your  deed  say?  Was  Sadie  on  there  too? 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  remember.  I  have  her  name  down,  so  it 
must  have  shown  up  somewhere. 

Or  Sarah? 

Yeah,  something  like  that.  I  don't  know  [looks  through  papers], 
I  have  Sadie  Petersen.  Hans  and  Sadie  and  they  bought  it  from 
the  Cruisons. 

Conversations  aside. 

I  heard  you  mumbling  in  here.  [Laughter] 

Well,  Mr.  Glaser,  you  were  talking  about  couple  of  the  bridges, 
when  did  those  bridges,  the  bridges  across  Dry  Creek — 

Yoakim  Bridge  when  was  that  put  in,  do  you  know? 

The  bridge  that's  there  now  is  the  third  bridge.  The  first 
bridge,  my  dad  was  telling  me,  I  just  too  young  to  even 
remember,  it  washed  out.  Then  they  put  another  bridge  in,  I 
would  say  probably  1910  or  something.  The  first  bridge  washed 
out. 

Florence:  That  was  before  1900? 


Glaser: 

Florence: 
Glaser: 

Florence: 
Glaser: 

Florence: 

Glaser: 
Florence: 

[Phone  rings] 

Glaser: 

Walker: 

Florence: 
Glaser: 
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Glaser: 


Florence: 
Glaser: 

Florence: 
Glaser: 

Florence: 

Glaser: 

Florence: 

Glaser: 


Florence: 
Glaser: 
Florence: 
Glaser: 


Well,  around  1900,  maybe.  I  don't  know,  but  it  must  have  just 
had  wooden  pilings.  Then  they  put  the  second  one  in  and  it  had 
cement  piers.  The  other  trouble  was  they  were  only  about  18 
feet  apart  and  the  flooring  when  they  put  it  in,  it  was  all  2  X  12 
in  fir.  Then  we  had  the  big,  big  floods  in  the  forties  and  they 
were  logging  out  in  the  hills  at  that  time  and  they  threw  logs 
and  they'd  never  picked  them  up.  So  them  came  down  and 
through — We  had  one  of  the  biggest  dad  gum  dams  you  ever 
saw  under  the  bridge.  So  it  tore  that  out.  In  fact,  it  took  part  of 
the  levee,  it  went  over  the  top  and  went  right  into  Sten's  house 
there.  It  ran  over  the  road  there  at  least  four  feet  high.  It 
washed  over  half  the  levee  out. 

Was  the  levee  there  all  those  years  then? 

The  levee's  always  been  there,  sure.  It  wasn't  much  taller  than 
a  creek  crossing.  It's  always  been  there.  Then  they  went  and 
put  in  this  bridge. 

When  did  cars,  automobiles  come  out  here? 

Cars?  Well,  some  people  had  them  fairly  early.  I  guess,  Wagele 
had  one  of  the  oldest  ones.  He  had  a  lot  of  those  old  two 
cylinder  putt-putts.  Let's  see  about  1910, 1  guess. 

All  right,  that's  what  I  would  guess,  probably  about  1910. 

Old,  old  timers. 

The  bridges  would  become  more  important  when  you  had  cars 
then  it  would  be  if  you  had  horse  and  wagon. 

Well,  the  point  was  Dry  Creek  used  to  flood  something  terrible, 
you  couldn't  get  across.  You  still  needed  to  get  back  and  forth 
because  people  needed  doctors  and  stuff.  Sometimes  you 
wouldn't  get  across  for  a  week — you  know — So,  this  here's  the 
third  bridge,  that  I  know  of. 

How  come  it's  name  after  Yoakim?  Well,  I  guess  the  road's 
named  after  Yoakim — 

This  here's  Yoakim  Bridge  Road.  I'll  never  know  why.  I  don't 
have  the  slightest  idea. 

Interesting.  And  the  house  down  below,  did  he  built  that  house 
did  you  say?  The  Yoakim  house  is  down  below? 

The  one  on  the  corner,  the  stucco  house. 
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Florence:  The  stucco  house,  yeah. 

Glaser:  And  then  the  one  where  Fred  Guadagni  lived,  you  know  where 

all  the  shops  are? 

Florence:  Yeah. 

Glaser:  Well,  I  think  Yoakim    built  that  for  Charlie,  for  the  boy's 

father. 

Florence:  Wait  now,  Charlie  Yoakim? 

Glaser:  No,  Fred  Guadagni.  He  was  the  boy's  father  and  he  worked  for 

Yoakim  all  the  time,  he  was  his  right  hand  man.  You  see  when 
Yoakim  died,  then  the  second  Mrs.  Yoakim,  she  gave  Fred  the 
option  to  buy  this,  and  so  he  bought  it,  Fred  Guadagni  bought 
it.  So  that  belongs  to  the  Guadagni. 

Florence:  Okay,  okay.  So  Guadagni  bought  it  from  Mrs.  Yoakim. 

Glaser:  Yes,  the  second  Mrs.  Yoakim.  The  first  Mrs.  Yoakim  passed  on 

before  Charlie,  the  one  that  really  owned  the  place  to  begin 
with  from,  Miss  Patronak. 

Florence:  Yeah,  right.  And  what  was  Yoakim  first  name?  The  original, 

the  old  man,  that  was  Charlie? 

Glaser:  Charlie,  there  was  only  one  Yoakim.  You  know  he  told  me  one 

thing,  he  said,  "You'll  find  that  you'll  never  find  another  man 
that  has  the  name  of  Yoakim."  I  used  to  sell  a  lot  of  grapes  and 
collect  a  lot  of  bills  for  the  Growers  [Geyserville  Growers}  over 
here,  and  I  was  up  out  of  Hopland  one  day  and  I  ran  across  this 
man  and  I  got  to  talking  to  him.  I  was  trying  to  sell  him 
something,  we  were  also  selling  sprayers  and  tractors  and 
what  have  you.  I  said,  "By  the  way  what's  your  name?"  "My 
name's  Yoakim."  I  said,  "Oh,  Yoakim  Number  2."  [laughs] 
Those  are  the  only  two  Yoakims  I've  run  into.  Charlie  you  see, 
didn't  have  any  children. 

Florence:  I  see,  I  see. 

Glaser:  This  fella  Sten,  that  was  his  first  wife's  son  from  her  first 

marriage.  See  Charlie  was  her  second  marriage.  Her  first 
husband  was  named  Sten  and  he  died.  And  Charlie,  I  don't 
know,  he  came  there  to  work  or  whatever,  and  she  married 
him. 

Florence:  I  think  I  heard  that  Charlie  worked  on  the  ranch — 
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Glaser:  That's  correct. 

Florence:  — and  then  he  married  the  owner.  Is  that  right? 

Glaser:  Yes,  he  came  here. 

Florence:  Okay,  all  right  I  got  you.  That's  what  you're  saying. 

Glaser:  Sten,  Sten  was  his  stepson.  Yoakim  himself  didn't  have  any 

children. 

Florence:  You  said  that  you  were  buying  grapes  over  here  in  Geyserville? 

Glaser:  Redwood  Valley,  Hopland  and  even  as  far  down  as  Madera. 

Florence:  So  this  was  a  group  that  you  worked  for? 

Glaser:  Yeah,  we  had  a  winery  over  there,  a  big  winery.  There's  no 

more  winery  there  now. 

Florence:  Where  is  this? 

Glaser:  It's  a  big  lumber  outfit  in  there  now. 

Florence:  Near  abouts? 

Glaser:  Well,  right  across  the  railroad  tracks  south  of  Geyserville. 

You'll  see  on  one  side  up  on  top  it  says  Sunsweet.  Well,  they 
belonged  to  Sunsweet  and  we  bought  them  from  Sunsweet. 
That  was  our  finishing  plant  and  we  had  a  winery  behind  it. 

Florence:  And  what  was  the  name  of  the  winery? 

Glaser:  North  Coast  [Northern  Sonoma  Wines]  or  something  like  that. 

Florence:  So  you  were  buying  grapes  for  that  winery.  I  got  you.  When  did 

that  winery — do  you  remember  when  that  winery  closed? — 
Roughly? 

Glaser:  Oh,  you  know  time  goes  so  darn  fast. 

Florence:  In  the  seventies  maybe. 

Glaser:  Then  we  bought  a  lot  of  grapes  up  in  Redwood  Valley.  And  in 

those  days  you  had  to  truck  them  all  down  in  the  truck  you  had 
boxes.  And  so  we  finally  decided  to  build  a  crushing  pad  up 
there.  To  crush  the  grapes  up  there  and  then  hauled  the  juice 
down  here. 
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Florence:  I  see,  I  wasn't  aware  of  that. 

Glaser:  That  was — here's  a  little — when  you  go  to  Redwood  Valley, 

they're  right  by  the  railroad,  used  to  be  and  I  guess  there  still 
is,  there  was  a  little  tiny  settlement,  a  store,  a  gas  station  and 
all  these  growers  they  were — none  of  them  were  over  six  miles 
away.  That  valley,  at  that  time,  was  all  in  grapes.  They  were 
common  stock  pretty  much  all  in  Carignane.  And  so  that 
eliminated  a  lot  of  empty  hauling,  because  we  hauled  a  lot  of 
empty  weight,  because  those  boxes  all  run  around  nine  pounds 
apiece.  That's  pretty  near  a  ton  of  boxes  you're  hauling  around. 
We  were  working  with  a  so-called  ton  and  a  half  truck  we 
didn't  have  any  room  for  boxes. 

Florence:  Yep,  you  were  shipping  and  carrying  boxes.  Up  there  at  my 

place,  you  know,  we  found  one  of  those  old  wooden  boxes  with 
Hans  Petersen's  name  on  it.  So  it  was  mostly  Carignane  and,  I 
guess,  Palomino,  you  said. 

Glaser:  Well,  they  called  Golden  Chasselas,  they  called  it  Palomino. 

They  had  quite  a  few  Zin's  too.  We  had  just  about  as  many 
Zinfandels  as  we  had  white  grapes. 

Florence:  Well  now,  did  you  bottle  the  wine  there,  or  did — 

Glaser:  Oh  yes.  We  finished  the  wine  there,  we  had  a  finishing  plant 

that  was  a  separate  deal. 

Florence:  You  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  winery  huh? 

Glaser:  Well,  Sonoma — Northern  Sonoma  Wines  Cellars. 

Florence:  Northern  Sonoma  Winery? 

Glaser:  Northern  Sonoma  Wines. 

Florence:  Northern  Sonoma  Wines? 

Glaser:  That  was  on  our  labels. 

Florence:  Who  were  owners? 

Glaser:  Well,  it  was  a  stock  deal.  There  were  twelve  directors  and  it 

was  a  stock  company.  All  these  people  that  had  grapes  and  so 
on  had  some  money  tied  up  into  it. 

[See  interview  with  Robert  Meyer  re:  Geyserville  Growers] 

Florence:  Like  a  co-op.  A  little  like  Souverain. 
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Glaser:  It  was  a  co-op. 

Walker:  I  was  wondering  when  did  electricity  come  into  the  valley,  Mr. 

Glaser? 

Glaser:  I  would  say  about,  as  near  as  I  can  figure,  about  1912  or  13. 

Florence:  So  you  were  old  enough  to  remember,  before  [electricity]?  Do 

you? 

Glaser:  Oh,  yes.  Damn  right.  Because — Listen,  I've  still  got  two  of  the 

original  globes  and  they  still  work!  Twenty-five  watt  globes 
and  the  wires  go  this  way  and  they  give  a — of  course,  we  felt 
they  were  a  fantastic  improvement  over  the  lamps.  But  if  you 
light  one  today  you  can't  see  eye  to  eye.  [laughs] 

Florence:  Did  you  get  electricity — did  it  come  down  through  Canyon 

[Road]  or  Dry  Creek? 

Glaser:  Canyon. 

Florence:  Canyon,  so  you  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  houses  to  get 

electricity? 

Glaser:  Well,  we  got  it  as  soon  as  it  came.  As  soon  as  the  lines — when  it 

was  available. 

Florence:  I  mean  when  it  came  down  to  Dry  Creek  [Road]  then  did  they 

go  one  way  or  did  it  go  both  ways? 

Glaser:  Well,  I  mean  they  came  down  Dry  Creek  and  they,  I  mean 

Canyon  and  they  came  up  Dry  Creek  and  then  they  swung 
across,  you  know,  where  the  lines  are  today. 

Florence:  Okay.  Then  all  the  power  came  in  at  once. 

Glaser:  Well,  one  company  built  it  and  they  just  put  it  in. 

Florence:  Yeah. 

Glaser:  But  in  them  days,  the  more  electricity  you  used,  the  cheaper  it 

got.  And  now,  the  more  electricity  you  use  the  higher  it  gets.  It 
used  to  cost  us  around  $5.00  a  month  for  electricity.  Of  course, 
we  didn't  have  any  freezers,  an  electric  iron  and  electric 
washing  machine  and  the  pump  to  pump  water. 

Florence:  And  the  lights. 
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Glaser:  It  was  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  month.  And  they  used  to  come  around 

and  collect  it.  A  guy'd  come  round  and  collect  it. 

Florence:  The  money,  yeah.  And  did  you  cook  with  wood  stoves? 

Glaser:  My  mother  did.  And  then  later  on,  when  we  got  married  in  the 

'30's,  we  went  in  and  got  a  propane  that  was  standard  model  at 
that  time. 

Florence:  Bottled  gas,  yeah. 

Glaser:  It  come  in  90  pound  cylinders. 

Florence:  Al,  if  you  were  standing  down  at  the  corner  of  Dry  Creek  and 

Canyon  today.  How  much  or  what  has  changed  from  seventy 
years  ago,  when  you  were  twenty?  Any  differences? 

Glaser:  First  of  all,  then  across  the  bridge  there  was  a  garage.  A 

private  garage,  this  man  Hendricks,  he  had  one  of  the  first 
Model  T's  1915.  We  had  a  great  big  barn  right  on  the  corner, 
when  you're  coming  down  Canyon  Road  it  would  be  on  the 
right  hand  side.  A  great  big  barn  and  a  wagon  shed.  Of  course, 
that's  all  gone  now. 

Florence:  Right.  There's  a  little  yellow  house  in  there  now. 

Glaser:  That  house  was  there  then. 

Florence:  Oh,  really! 

Glaser:  Those  two  houses  were  there.  See — 

Florence:  Across  the  street? 

Glaser:  Across  the  street — the  other  one  I  put  that  up  for  help.  The 

little  house  on  the  other  side  by  the  barn.  And  then  we  had  a 
big  windmill,  windmill  tower,  on  the  other  side  where  the 
redwoods  are  now,  on  the  other  side.  See  those  redwoods  there? 

Florence:  Okay. 

Glaser:  I  planted  those  darn  things  about  25-30  years  ago. 

Florence:  Oh,  really.  Now  the  two  houses  that  are  over  there,  were  they 

yours? 

Glaser:  Yeah,  they  were  always  there. 

Florence:  Did  your  dad  build  them? 
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Glaser:  Well — my  granddad  built  one  of  them.  When  my  dad  got 

married  then  they  built  the  one  on  the  north  side. 

Florence:  So,  okay,  so  your  dad  built  one  when  he  got  married.  And  the 

other  one  was  always  been  there. 

Glaser:  It  was   always  there,   that  house  was  built  about   1860 

something. 

Florence:  Did  your  granddad  live  in  that  house  when  he  moved  here? 

Glaser:  Yes,  and  then  when  my  dad  got  married  my  granddad  built 

that  house  cause  it  was  large.  Like  everything  else  you  know, 
he  had  three  daughters  and  they  all  got  married  and  like  they 
said,  you  know,  they  had  plenty  of  room.  But  when  the  siblings 
come  along  they  had  to  add  here  and  they  had  to  add  there, 
[laughs] 

Florence:  So  the  first  one  was  built  about  1860 — 

Glaser:  I  know  that  we  took  a  wall  out.  It  has  boards  in  there  that  were 

24  inches  wide  and  a  full  1  inch  thick  redwood  and  there 
wasn't  a  knot  in  them. 

Florence:  Wow. 

Glaser:  And  you  try  to  saw  one  of  them! 

All  Yeah. 

Glaser:  It's  like  trying  to  saw  iron! 

Florence:  Let  me  ask  you  before  I  forget  then,  who  built  that  house  on 

the  corner  of  Yoakim  Bridge  Road  and  Dry  Creek,  the  one 
across  the  street?  The  little  old  house — the  O'Farrell,  no  not 
the  O'Farrell— 

Glaser:  You  mean  the  old  Hartsock  house? 

Florence:  Yeah,  the  old  Hartsock  house,  is  that  what  that  is? 

Glaser:  That's  an  old  house  too,  boy.  I  don't  know  who  built  that  house. 

That's  even  older  than  ours,  that's  an  old-timer. 

Florence:  Yeah,  that's  a  really  old-timer. 

Glaser:  I'm    sure,    yeah,    the    Hartsocks    were    here    when    my 

grandparents  moved  here. 
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Florence: 

Glaser: 

Florence: 

Glaser: 
Florence: 
Glaser: 
Florence: 

Glaser: 


Florence: 
Glaser: 

End  of  Tape 


You  take  that  wood  that's  in  that  house — my  granddad  moved 
it,  my  dad  hauled  that  with  wagons  by  Warmen  Valley. 

Where? 

Warmen  Valley,  that's  out  of  Cloverdale  about  30  miles. 

Okay,  wow,  with  horse  and  wagon,  and  no  power  saws  either 
huh? 

Zone  nobles. 

Those  houses  look  pretty  nice  right  now. 

Oh,  well,  my  god,  she's  spent  enough  money  on  it. 

Can  you  imagine  a  house  built  in  1860,  has  to  have  had 
plumbing  in  it  replaced  a  couple  of  times. 

Then  my  dad  put  some  new  foundation  under  it  in  1920,  he 
redid  it. 

The  thing  that  gets  me  now,  is  that  if  you  were  to  build  a  new 
house,  they  won't  let  you  use  that  old  lumber.  And  that's  better 
lumber  than  you'll  ever  find. 

You  can't  use  the  old  lumber? 

No  sir.  Not  within  the  law.  Of  course,  we're  all  brought  up  [to 
obey  the  law] — but  we  guys  that  lived  in  the  twenties  we  know 
how  to  break  the  law.  The  law  was  made  to  be  bent. 
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Gwyn  Walker: 

Carl  Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 


Walker: 

Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 


Mr.  Petersen,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Carl  Eric  Petersen. 

What  was  your  father's  full  name? 

Peter  Hansen  Petersen. 

And  your  mother's  name? 

Estella  Petersen. 

When  did  your  family  come  to  the  Valley? 

My  father  bought  the  ranch  on  the  hill  in  1912.  There  was  a 
hundred  and  forty  acres  that  used  to  belong  to  a  stepson  of 
one  of  the  owners  of  this  ranch,  and  he  sold  it  to  my  father — 
this  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Do  you  remember  the  owner's  name? 

Yes,  August  Jensen — lived  down  around  Windsor. 

Mr.  Jensen,  did  he  have  anything  growing  on  this  acreage? 

There  was  some  vineyard,  yes. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  what  type  of  grapes  they  were? 

Yes,  they  were  Sauvignon  Vert,  and  there  was  this  little 
patch  of  Alicante  and  a  patch  of  Zinfandel.  I  can  still 
remember,  one  year  they  had  44  ton  and  they  thought  that 
was  a  pretty  good  crop,  because  it  was  only  a  small  acreage. 
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Petersen:  No,  I  meant  in  its  entirety. 

Walker:  Mr.  Florence  was  telling  me  that  nobody  really  knows  how 

the  Zinfandel  got  into  this  Valley.  Do  you? 

Petersen:  I  don't  know  how  it  got  here.  But  there  used  to  be  a  family  up 

at  the — in  fact,  they  owned  the  last  agricultural  land  at  the 
end  of  the  valley,  the  Thompsons  were  their  name.  They  were 
from  Schleswig-Holstein,  (Germany)  and  he  told  me  that  the 
first  grapes  planted  here  in  the  valley  were  from  cuttings 
that  a  man  named  Bohner  packed  on  his  back  from  Napa 
County.  How  authentic  that  is,  I  don't  know.  This  old — we 
called  him  Charlie  Thompson,  his  name  was  Johann 
Thompson,  he  mentioned  this  Bohner  bringing  the  cuttings  to 
Dry  Creek.  And  Robert  Bohner  owned  a  ranch  a  mile  or  so 
down  the  valley.  And  I  understand  that  he  was  a  German,  I 
don't  know. 

Walker:  That  sounds  right,  the  name  sounds  German. 

When  your  father  bought  the  140  acres,  did  he  put  in  more 
grapes  or  did  he  plant  something  else? 

Petersen:  He  planted  orchard,  we  had  prunes  up  there.  On  this  ranch 

here,  my  uncle  and  I,  that  is  my  father's  brother  and  I, 
bought  this  ranch  in  August  1929,  the  seventh  day  of  August 
1929.  My  old  uncle  was  a  bachelor.  This  ranch  was  for  sale,  it 
had  belonged  to  old  people  and  they  had  just  let  it  go.  The 
phylloxera  had  killed  most  of  the  vineyard.  So  he  made  the 
proposition  that  we  buy  the  place  and  he  would  have  a  home. 
And  we  did.  We  bought  it  in  August  1929  just  before  the  big 
Depression,  [chuckles] 

Walker:  The  people  that  owned  this  place,  do  you  know  their  names? 

Petersen:  Yes,  two  old  bachelors,  August  Clausen  and  Peter  Terklsen. 

Clausen  was  a  German  and  Terklsen  was  a  Dane.  And  they 
got  Peter  Terklsen's  sister,  Mrs.  Jensen,  to  come  and  keep 
house  for  them.  And  they  drew  up  an  agreement  that  the 
ranch  would  go  to  the  survivor  of  the  three.  And  Mrs.  Jensen 
outlived  the  two  old  bachelors  and  August  Jensen,  that  was 
her  son.  She  was  a  widow.  He  was  the  one  that  had  the  place 
on  the  hill,  and  sold  to  my  father. 

Walker:  Okay.  So  that's  when  you  and  your  uncle  bought  this  place — ? 

Petersen:  We  bought  it  from  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Jensen,  a  man  named 

Iversen. 
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Walker:  What  was  here?  What  had  the  Jensen's  grown  here? 

Petersen:  We  got  the  crop  the  year  we  bought  the  place  and  we  had  23 

ton  of  grapes  and  4  tons  of  dry  prunes.  That  was  the  entire 
crop.  I  can  still  remember  what  we  received  for  them.  We 
received  9  cents  a  pound  for  the  dry  prunes  and  $40  a  ton  for 
the  grapes. 

Walker:  Oh,  my  gosh,  that's  a  lot  of  work!  [chuckles] 

Petersen:  Yeah. 

Walker:  Did  you  then  start  putting  in  more  grapes? 

Petersen:  Yes,  the  bulk  of  this  land  had  grown  up  to  manzanita  bush 

and  hollyberry  we  cleared  that  and  the  old  vines  and  grew 
hay  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  we  gradually  planted  vineyard. 

Walker:  Was  there  a  reason  to  grow  hay? 

Petersen:  Well,  we  farmed  with  horses  in  those  days  and  we  raised  our 

own  hay. 

Walker:  I  see. 

Petersen:  And  we  sold  some  too,  on  the  outside. 

Walker:  When  you  started  changing  over  from  the  hay  to  grapes,  did 

you  go  into  grapes  or  prunes? 

Petersen:  We  went  into  grapes,  well,  we  did  plant  some  additional 

orchard  here  in  the  bottom.  We  had  a  patch  of  prunes  down 
in  the  flat  land  near  the  creek  and  we  gradually  planted  a 
little  more  orchard  there. 

Walker:  When  you  changed  to  grapes,  when  you  were  clearing  the 

land  of  the  dead  grapes,  then  what  kind  of  grapes  did  you  put 
in? 

Petersen:  We  planted  mostly  Zinfandel  and  Carignane.  Just  those  two 

varieties. 

Walker:  Where  did  you  get  your  rootstock? 

Petersen:  [laughs]  Well  some  of  the  neighbors  had  little  nurseries.  We 

bought  the  vines  from  them. 

Walker:  They  were  vines  from  this  valley? 
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Petersen:  Oh,  yes,  but  they  were  grafted  onto  resistant  root. 

Walker:  So  would  you  say  that  it  was  maybe  1933-34  when  you 

planted  the  grapes? 

Petersen:  We  planted  the  first  patch  in  1930,  the  following  spring  after 

we  bought  the  ranch.  And  then  we  planted  vineyard  every 
year,  a  small  piece,  from  then  on.  I  still  have  a  small  piece — I 
have  one  block  out  there  that  we  planted  in  1931,  and  '32  and 
'33 — we  still  have  three  of  the  blocks  we  planted  in  those 
years. 

Walker:  My  goodness.  And  they're  still  producing? 

Petersen:  There's  a  few  dead  vines  here  and  there  but  they're  still 

producing  pretty  well. 

Walker:  Oh,  that's  great.  When  you  first  got  this  place,  when  you  first 

starting  selling  them,  who  did  you  sell  them  too? 

Petersen:  We  sold — the  first  sale  was  made  to  Paul  Stefani.  He  bought 

grapes  and  shipped  them  to  the  City  [San  Francisco]  and  sold 
them. 

Then  later  on  we  shipped  them  on  consignment  [chuckles], 
anything  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Walker:  Right,  [laughs]  Mr.  Stefani,  did  he  buy  a  lot  of  grapes  from 

other  growers? 

Petersen:  Just  small  lots  here  and  there  around  the  valley.  I  guess  he 

got  orders  in  the  City  and  he  just  bought  enough  grapes  along 
with  his  own  to  fill  the  orders. 

Walker:  So  did  he  live  up  here  or  did  he  live  in  the  city? 

Petersen:  Or  no,  he  had  a  ranch,  in  fact,  Gallo  owns  it  now,  it's  on 

Canyon  Road. 

Walker:  Oh.  I  know  that  place. 

Petersen:  George  Stefani,  his  son,  ran  it  for  a  good  many  years  after  his 

father  died.  George  lives  in  Healdsburg  now. 

Walker:  I  see.  So  most  of  your  grapes  were  going  to  San  Francisco 

then? 

Petersen:  At  that  time,  yes. 
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Walker:  How  well  do  you  remember  Mr.  Stefani? 

Petersen:  Do  you  mean  the  elderly — ? 

Walker:  Yes. 

Petersen:  I  can  remember  him  very  well,  he  died  from  cancer. 

Walker:  That's  a  shame. 

Petersen:  But — he  had  a  winery  when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  I  can 

remember  riding  on  a  wagon  with  my  father.  My  father  used 
to  sell  the  grapes  to  Stefani.  But  after  we  bought  this  place 
here,  why  the  first  years  he  bought  the  few  grapes  that  we 
had.  I  don't  think  he  made  wine  after  Prohibition. 

Walker:  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  his  winery,  by  any  chance? 

Petersen:  No,  there  was  no  name  to  it,  it  was  just  Stefani's  winery. 

Walker:  Where  was  that? 

Petersen:  That's  on  the  place  that  Gallo  has  now. 

Walker:  His  winery  was  there  too? 

Petersen:  Yes. 

Walker:  I  have  some  names  here  that  people  have  mentioned  and  I 

don't  have  a  real  good  idea  of  who  they  were.  Do  you 
remember  Boards  and  the  Board  Ranch? 

Petersen:  I  remember  where  the  Board  Ranch  was,  that  was  where  the 

headquarters  of  the  Corps  [Army  Corps  of  Engineers  by  the 
base  of  Lake  Sonoma]  is  at  this  time,  that  was  the  Board 
Ranch.  And  the  bridge  there  was  always  called  Board  Bridge. 

Old  Billy  Board,  I  guess,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  I 
remember  his — Mrs.  Watson — that  was  his  daughter.  I  went 
to  school  up  here  at  the  Hamilton  School,  with  her  son  and 
daughters.  They  sold  out  and  I  think  that  they  went  to 
Willets,  afterwards  I've  lost  track  of  them. 

Walker:  How  about  J.H.  Brush?  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  that  name? 

Petersen:  I  know  of  him,  I  imagine  that's  the  banker  that  was  in 

Cloverdale. 

Walker:  And  I  know  you've  heard  of  Patronack? 
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Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 


Walker: 
Petersen: 


Walker: 
Petersen: 

Walker: 

Petersen: 


Walker: 


Petersen: 


Walker: 


Oh,  yes. 

What  do  you  remember  about  that  family? 

I  really  don't  know  very  much  about  them.  They  had  this 
property  right  across  Dry  Creek  from  us.  My  brother  owns 
part  of  the  ranch  that  formerly  belonged  to  Patronack.  In 
fact,  he  had  a  little  winery  where  my  brother  has  the 
dehydrator  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  in  the  same  place? 

Patronack  had  two  wineries.  He  had  this  little  winery  over 
here  and  one  down  the  road  about  two  miles,  where  Windsor 
Vineyards  owns  the  property  now,  where  Patronack  used  to 
have  a  winery.  And  my  cousin,  Hans  Petersen,  he  bought  the 
ranch,  oh — I  don't  remember  the  date — but  he  had  that  ranch 
for  a  good  many  years.  In  fact,  I  think  the  old  foundation  is 
still  there  on  that  place. 

Well  have  to  get  out  there  and  look  for  it. 

Charlie  Yoakim,  that  was  Patronack's  son-in-law,  he 
operated  the  winery  for  a  few  years. 

This  is  going  to  sound  like  maybe  a  silly  question  but  why  did 
Patronack  have  two  wineries? 

He  had  the  vineyard  over  where — east  side  of  Dry  Creek — in 
those  days  they  just  crushed  grapes  and  let  nature  take  it 
course,  you  know.  They  had  to  haul  the  wine  in  100  gallon 
puncheons  by  horses,  I  guess  it  was  more  convenient  to  have 
two  small  wineries  than  to  have  one  large  winery. 

Makes  sense,  it  really  does. 

How  about  the  Wageles? 

Yes,  the  Wageles,  they — in  fact,  you  might  want  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Duvall  Bell,  she's  a  Wagele,  she  lives  in  Healdsburg. 
Duvall  Bell,  he  must  be  around  90.  And  his  father  had  a 
ranch  over  here  where  Pena  Creek  School  was,  I  mean,  near 
Pena  Creek.  He  would  give  you  a  lot  of  information.  [Jack] 
Florence  has  some  property  that  belonged  to  the  Bells. 

Yeah.  What  about  Bohner?  Have  you  heard  that  name 
before? 
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Petersen:  Haven't  heard  that  name  before.  There  was  a  Richardson, 

Marvin  Richardson,  that  the  Thompson's  up  here — 

Walker:  Now  also,  Mr.  Florence  was  telling  me  that  there  was  a  co-op 

of  growers  that  used  to  sell  to  Gallo? 

Petersen:  Yes,  we  made  wine  for  Gallo  for  a  good  many  years.  I  was  a 

charter  member  of  that  co-op  in  Windsor,  the  Sonoma  County 
Co-op  Winery. 

Walker:  Who  else  belonged  to  that? 

Petersen:  I  don't  remember  all  the  growers — there  were  quite  a  few 

from  around  Windsor,  Healdsburg,  up  here  in  Dry  Creek. 
Some  of  them  didn't  stay  long,  others  stayed  as  long  as  the 
winery,  into  the  fifties. 

Walker:  Where  did  this  co-op  collect  their  grapes? 

Petersen:  Well,  the  growers  delivered  the  grapes  to  the  winery  there  in 

Windsor. 

Walker:  The  winery  itself  was  in  Windsor? 

Petersen:  Yes.  It  was  across  the  railroad  tracks,  on  the  left,  I  don't 

remember  the  name  of  the  highway  at  the  present  time,  on 
the  south  edge  of  Windsor,  old  Windsor. 

Walker:  What  about  Prohibition?  What  was  it  like  here  in  the  valley 

when  that  came  in? 

Petersen:  I  don't  think  we  worried  much  about  Prohibition.  The  Italian 

people  made  wine,  some  of  them  bootlegged  it.  We  sold 
grapes — I  mean  that  a  lot  of  them  hauled  grapes  to  the  city 
and  sold  them  to  customers.  You  were  allowed  to  make  a 
couple  hundred  gallons  for  your  own  use. 

Walker:  That's  what  I've  heard.  Was  there  much  bootlegging,  since 

everyone  could  made  their  own? 

Petersen:  To  a  certain  extent  there  was.  There  was  also  moonshining  in 

different  parts  of  the  valley. 

Walker:  Mr.  Glaser  told  me  a  story  about  the  day,  I  guess  Prohibition 

started,  a  group  of  growers  or  a  group  of  wine  makers — 
someone  hired  a  chemist  to  come  up  from  San  Francisco.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  story? 

Petersen:  No,  no. 
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Walker: 


Petersen: 


Walker: 

Petersen: 
Walker: 

Petersen: 


He  said  that  this  chemist  came  up  and  made  up  a  batch  of 
something  to  fill  all  the  barrels  with,  so  that  when  agents 
[checked],  they  thought  there  was  wine  in  the  barrels.  Well 
the  wine  had  already  been  taken  out  and  hidden  someplace. 

[laughs]  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  do  know  that  there 
were  some  little  small  wineries  that  burned  down 
mysteriously.  There  was  never  any  evidence  of  any  wine 
burned.  The  story  was  that  they  sold  the  wine  and  burned 
the  winery  down.  So  they  couldn't  find  anything  to — prove 
they  had  sold  it. 

I  understand  it  was  tough  to  get  insurance  after  that, 
[chuckles] 

I  imagine  it  was. 

Did  you  always  sell — or  go  with  the  co-op  to  sell  your  grapes 
to  Gallo? 

No,  we  belonged  to  what  they  called  Fruit  Industries  to  start 
with  and  then  they  changed  their  name  to  Eleven  Cellars. 
See,  we  started  the  winery  in  1935  and  in  1955  we  dropped 
out  of  Eleven  Cellars  and  went  with  Gallo.  And  stayed  with 
Gallo  until  we  finally  sold  the  winery. 

You  know  in  those  days  it  was  all  wooden  tanks,  and  then 
when  they  started  with  the  stainless  steel  tanks,  Gallo 
suggested  that  we  [co-op]  bring  our  grapes  up  to  Frei 
Brothers.  So  we  finally  did  and  sold  the  winery  in  Windsor.  It 
never  operated  as  a  winery  after  Gallo  took  our  grapes  up  to 
Frei  Brothers. 


Walker:  Did  that  winery  operate  as  anything  else? 

Petersen:  No,  it  was  sold  to  a  developer,  I  don't  know  what  he  ever  did 

with  it,  I  haven't  been  down  there. 

Walker:  Okay.  About  your  own  ranch  here.  You  said  that  you  mostly 

grew  Zinfandel,  did  you  grow  other  types  of  grapes  too? 

Petersen:  I  told  you  SauvignonVert,  Carignane,  and  Zinfandel,  we  had 

a  few  Petit — Petite  Sirah  they  call  it  now  and  also  we  had  a 
small  patch  of  Malvasia,  and  Burgers. 

Walker:  Okay.  You  said  that  "we  call  it  Petite  Sirah  now,"  what  did 

they  call  it  then? 
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Petersen:  The  old  timers  always  called  it  Petit  [Pet-it]  Sarah. 

Walker:  Oh,  that's  funny.  Mr.  Glaser  was  talking  about  Petit  Sarah 

and  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Petersen:  [laughs]  Petit  Sarah,  Petite  Sirah  are  the  same  grape. 

Walker:  Ruth  Watson  was  telling  me  about  packing  Alicante,  it  was 

really  tough  to  pick  them  because  you  had  to  put  them  in 
white  [wood]  boxes. 

Petersen:  Well,  they  shipped  them  East. 

Walker:  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  there  was  such  a  demand  for  those 

kind  of  grapes  in  the  East? 

Petersen:  They  had  really  red  juice.  And  the  story  was  that  they  bought 

them  in  New  York  to  make,  I  guess  to  make  bootleg  liquor  of 
some  kind.  But  they  used  the  Alicante  for  the  coloring.  I 
guess  they  crushed  anything  they  could  get  a  hold  of— that 
would  ferment  and  they  used  the  Alicante  to  color  it.  But 
they  made  a  very  poor  wine,  they  were  rough.  There  was  no 
demand  for  them  in  wine  except  for  coloring — that  was  the 
main  use  of  Alicante.  It  was  a  very  tough  grape  and  could 
stand  shipping  and  delay.  There  was  another  grape,  Gran 
Noir  that  was  a  red  juice  grape  too. 

Walker:  It  was  better  than  the  Alicante? 

Petersen:  It  was  about  the  same. 

Walker:  Sounds  like  both  of  them  then  were  just  good  for  color. 

Petersen:  Yeah,  no  one  grows  them  anymore. 

Walker:  Were  you  born  in  this  valley? 

Petersen:  No,  I  was  born  in  Mendocino  County.  My  father  worked  on 

the  coast  as  a  teamster.  Well,  in  fact,  he  made  railroad  ties  on 
land  that  belonged  to  my  uncle,  the  one  I  bought  this  place 
with. 

Walker:  When  did  he  come,  he  came  down  in  1912? 

Petersen:  He  bought  the  place  up  on  the  mountain  in  1912.  It  belongs 

to  this  ranch  now,  see  I  finally  went  and  bought  the  ranch 
from  my  father.  I  had  two  brothers  that  had  left  home  and 
my  father  was  old,  and  I  up  and  rented  it  for  a  few  years  on 
shares  and  then  I  finally  bought  it  from  him.  Then  we  bought 
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another  80  acres  that  adjoined  us  in  the  back,  so  we  have  340 
acres  now  in  one  block.  A  lot  of  it  is  hill  land,  brush  land. 

Walker:  The  last  parcel  you  were  talking  about  buying,  the  80  acres  I 

believe? 

Petersen:  It  belonged  to  some  people  named  Hall.  I  never  saw  the 

people,  I  guess  at  one  time  they  had  taken  up  a  claim  and 
had  built  a  cabin  there.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  kid 
that  it  burned  down,  the  cabin.  Finally  they  got  in  touch  with 
me  and  said  that  they  wanted  to  sell  the  estate  of  Metlyn 
Hall  and  they  wanted  to  sell  this  80  acres,  and  they  asked  me 
if  I  was  interested  in  buying  it.  It  was  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  worst  part  of  the  depression. 

And  do  you  remember  what  we  paid  for  that  [to  wife,  Alice] 
that  was  two  and  a  half  an  acre?  [Alice:  They  wanted  $5.00 
an  acre  and  you  offered  them  $2.50, 1  think  that  was  it.] 

But  it  was  just  brush  land.  They  wrote  back  and  said  that 
they  thought  they  should  have  more  money.  And  I  wrote  and 
said  that  I  wasn't  interested,  but  if  they  wanted  to  sell  it  for 
$2.50  an  acre  why  I  would  buy  it.  They  wrote  back  and  said 
to  put  the  money  in  escrow  in  Santa  Rosa  and  they  would 
accept.  So  I  bought  the  80  acres  for  two  and  a  half  an  acre, 
[laughs] 

Walker:  Oh,  my  gosh.  And  with  land  in  this  valley  now — 

Petersen:  This  was  way  in  the  back,  see,  it's  up — part  of  it  is  just 

chemise  land.  I  don't  know  why  but  there  was  a  little  opening 
up  there  and  there  was  a  spring.  In  the  early  days,  they 
called  it  the  Crystal  Claim.  And  the  story  was  that  that  there 
was  some  fella  that  was  an  alcoholic  and  they  built  this  cabin 
and  they  put  him  up  there  to  keep — get  him  out  of  town,  so 
he  wouldn't  be  the  town  drunk.  That's  the  story  I  heard,  so  I 
don't  know,  but  they  did  have  a  little  blacksmith's  shop  there 
at  one  time.  That's  all.  I  don't  know  what  they  did  to  make  a 
living,  there's  no  farmland  on  it.  Just  a  homestead,  you  might 
say. 

Walker:  Another  thing  that's  come  up  in  talking  to  people  are  the 

arrival  of  the  Italians. 

Petersen:  Yes,  I  can  remember  when  they — 

Walker:  About  when  did  they  come  into  the  valley? 
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Petersen:  Well,  I  was  going  to  grammar  school,  that  must  have  been 

about,  I  don't  know — And  there  was  a  family  named  Perotti, 
they  bought  a  little  place  right  down  the  road  here.  And  they 
started  to  school.  And,  in  fact,  there  was  another  family  the 
Biocchi,  their  daughter  went  to  school  for  a  short  time  and 
then  they  left.  They  had  rented  a  ranch  that  belonged  to 
Norton,  then  after  Biocchi  then  Buchignanis  came  in.  They 
all  went  to  school  up  here.  There  were  four  Buchignanis  that 
went  to  school  up  here. 

Walker:  Oh.  I  think  it  was  Ruth  Watson  that  was  saying  that  she 

understood,  that  when  the  Italian  family  first  came  into  the 
valley,  they  came  in  as  laborers. 

Petersen:  That's  true.  They  were  the  ones  that  bought  the  side  hills 

that  they  got  for  cheap — to  grow  grapes  on.  They  all — well,  in 
fact,  when  I  was  a  kid  we  worked  picking  prunes  for  the 
neighbors,  too  and  the  Italians  did  the  same.  They  pruned 
vineyards  and  orchards,  you  know,  they  were  good  workers — 
always  worked. 

End  of  Tape  [Only  Side  One  recorded] 
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Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Healdsburg  1993 


Taped  Interview  begins  with  discussion  of  family  history. 

Jack  Florence:       Your  grandparents  came  because  of  the  Gold  Rush? 


Ruth  Watson: 


Florence: 
Watson: 
Florence: 
Watson: 


Florence: 


Watson: 


My  mother's  side,  that's  the  only  history  I  really  know.  My 
father's  side — I  don't  know  why  they  came.  My  father  died 
before  I  got  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions.  So  consequently,  we 
never  knew  too  much  about  their  history.  They  lived  here  in 
Dry  CreekValley.  In  fact,  they  lived  where  Paul  Bernier 
lives  now,  just  up  the  hill  [on  Canyon  Road]. 

Your  grandparents? 

My  father's  parents. 

They  were  Somes.  And  they  came  from  Maine? 

Yes.  They  came  around  the  Horn  [tip  of  South  America].  My 
father  would  always  say  what  a  dangerous  trip  it  was  to 
come  around  the  Horn  in  those  days.  And  my  mother  would 
say,  "It  isn't  more  dangerous  than  coming  across  the  plains! 
They  had  to  fight  the  Indians  and  all  that!"  I  don't  mean 
arguing  but  it  was  an  on  going  discussion.  I  don't  know  who 
won  on  that  one.  [chuckles]  Each  one  thought  one  method 
was  worse  than  the  other.  And  I  guess  maybe  it  was,  you 
think  how  treacherous  those  trips  were  by  boat.  And  with 
the  covered  wagon,  they  had  to  fight  the  Indians  off.  It  was 
bad  both  ways. 

Why  did  they  decide  to  come?  How  do  you  make  that 
choice? 

They  wanted  to  get  here  awfully  bad,  they  must  have  heard 
of  the  Gold  Rush.  California,  the  Land  of  the  Rich.  Not  that 
I  think  that  any  of  them  struck  it  [rich].  My  great- 
grandfather came  here  first,  now  that's  Duvall  Drake 
Phillips — I    never    had    a    living    grandmother    or    a 
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grandfather,  however  as  they  all  died  before  I  was  born.  He 
came  over  early  and  decided  to  pan  for  gold,  whether  he 
struck  it  or  not,  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  adobe.  You 
know  where  the  adobe  house  is  now?  It's  in  pretty  good 
condition  yet. 

That's  where  Jack  Long  lives  now. 

That's  right. 

My  great-grandfather  bought  that  223  acres.  He  had  lost 
his  wife  and  he  had  his  two  boys,  which  was  my  [great] 
uncle  and  my  grandfather.  The  mother  died  having  my 
grandfather.  Later  Duvall  Drake  Phillips  joined  the  Kit 
Carson  Volunteer  Mounted  Police  and  came  West.  That's 
really  how  he  got  started,  then  he  took  up  the  gold  mining 
when  he  got  here.  I  don't  know  as  if  he  made  any  money, 
but  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  adobe,  so  maybe  he  did. 

Did  the  Somes  also  come  for  the  Gold  Rush? 

See  that's  the  part  I'm  not  too  sure  about.  They  came  up 
here  probably  for  that  reason.  They  had  their  family  here.  I 
think  that  he  and  she  came.  Whether  he  came  first  and 
checked  it  out  and  went  back,  I  don't  know. 

Alfius,  the  first  son,  was  born  in  Maine,  then  they  had 
Charlie,  George,  and  Bert — four  boys,  no  girls  in  Dry  Creek, 
I  don't  think  I've  left  anyone  out.  Although  I  have  heard 
that  they  may  have  lost  a  son  at  a  very  early  age. 

Okay  there  were  four  boys,  they  were  all  Somes.  Obviously, 
George  became  your  father. 

And  George  married  my  [mother]  Phillips,  Mary  Ellen 
Phillips. 

Whatever  happened  to  your  uncles?  Are  they  around  any 
more? 

There  are  no  uncles  left  now  on  my  father's  side.  No,  I  don't 
have  any  uncles  left. 

None  of  their  kids  around? 

Oh,  there  are  kids!  The  Phillips  is  such  a  well-known  name. 
He  remarried  and  then  started  another  family. 
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I'm  kind  of  focusing  on  the  Somes  family  Somes,  because  no 
one  else  can  tell  us  about  the  Somes  but  you. 

I  don't  have  a  lot  on  them.  But  my  daughter,  Ardis,  and  her 
husband,  Bill  Thornberry,  went  to  Maine  and  checked  out 
the  family  history  and  visited  grave  sites.  They  found  that 
our  Somes  ancestor  was  a  seaman,  he  sailed  to  and  settled 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine.  He  started  the  town  called 
Somesville  in  1761,  the  island's  first  village.  Its  still  filled 
with  Somes. 

Your  father  born  up  at  the  house  [on  Canyon  Road]? 

Except  for  Alfius,  they  were  all  born  up  at  the  house,  the 
whole  family.  Because  they  were  there  a  long  time.  After 
Dry  Creek  Store  there's  a  house  on  the  corner,  a  brand  new 
house  that  belongs  to  the  Teldeschi's,  the  original  house 
that  belonged  to  my  uncle  burned  down.  He  owned  some 
property  there  and  the  rest  of  the  family  gradually  moved 
down  that  way. 

I  don't  know,  gee,  I  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  [laughs] 
I  wasn't  too  interested  in  asking  too  many  questions  and 
now  I  wish  I  had.  At  the  time  when  my  mother  was  getting 
ill  then  I  wanted  to  ask  more  questions  but  I  didn't,  so  it's 
too  late  now.  My  sister's  ten  years  older  than  I  am  and  she's 
always  asking  me  questions.  I  tell  her  she's  older,  she 
should  know  more  then  I  do  about  our  family  history, 
[laughs] 

[chuckles]  We  find  out  anything,  we'll  be  sure  to  take  your 
sister  the  information. 

I  just  didn't  pay  attention,  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  live 
forever.  But  I  found  out  you  don't. 

My  grandfather  came  out  to  visit  his  father  that  had  the 
adobe  over  here.  And  he  just  stayed  here  I  guess.  He 
married  Lottie  Capp,  my  grandmother,  from  Healdsburg 
and  they  bought  160  acres  in  Grass  Valley.  You  know  where 
Grass  Valley  is?  [On  Fall  Creek  in  the  mountains  west  of 
West  Dry  Creek  Road,  at  the  end  of  the  paved  road.] 
Anyway,  they  bought  the  160  acres  and  I  think  they  only 
had  one  child — 

Walter  Bell— 

— Walter  Bell's  mother,  Annie,  was  born  there  [Grass 
Valley].  The  rest  of  their  children,  including  my  mother, 
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were  born  here  on  this  ranch.  When  they  left  Grass  Valley, 
they  came  down  here  and  bought  a  125  acres.  That's  when 
they  started  life  here  and  where  we  are  at  this  moment. 

However  at  this  point  there  are  four  generations  living 
right  here  on  this  ranch  at  this  moment.  Four  generations! 

Oh,  my  gosh. 

That's  unusual.  Even  more  unusual  is  that  seven 
generations  have  lived  here  on  this  ranch.  My  great- 
grandmother  came  to  live  with  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather  and  then  my  mother  and  then  there's  myself 
and  then  my  daughter  and  her  son  and  daughter  and  their 
children,  which  are  my  great-grandchildren  which  makes 
seven  generations. 

Just  to  make  life  difficult,  lets  go  over  the  names — 

Julia  Evans  was  my  great-grandmother. 

And  she  was  married  to? 

She  wasn't  married  when  she  was  living  here.  Evidently 
she  was  married  twice  because  my  grandmother's  [maiden] 
name  was  Capp.  Lottie  Capp. 

And  your  mother  was? 

Mary  Ellen  Phillips.  We  have  seven  generations.  Four  here 
now.  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  find  that  too  many  times. 
On  a  ranch  like  this,  it  is  rare. 

As  long  there's  enough  space  between  everybody's  houses. 

We  gave  our  oldest  daughter,  Joanne,  and  her  husband, 
George  Rochester,  back  about  '65,  an  acre  of  ground  at  the 
south  end  of  the  ranch.  They  built  a  home  and  raised  their 
family.  We  never  could  see  what  they  did  and  they  couldn't 
see  what  we  did.  [chuckles]  And  we  just  got  along  fine.  No, 
they  all  are  good  kids,  no  problems.  My  son-in-law  has  run 
the  ranch  since  my  husband  passed  away.  I  have  a 
wonderful  family. 

I  had  a  wonderful  husband,  Wilbur,  who  passed  away  in 
1988.  We  had  four  daughters  (one  passed  away).  We  have 
always  been  a  very  close  knit  family.  We've  enjoyed 
camping  and  other  outdoor  activities  together  and  still  do 
but  we  all  miss  Dad.  We  still  have  a  campground  my 
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husband  built  on  our  ranch  and  the  story  of  how  it  came 
about  is  as  follows — 

We  moved  back  to  the  ranch  from  Scotia  in  1945  with  our 
two  daughters,  Joanne,  age  6,  and  Ardis,  age  1.  Every 
summer  we  would  go  camping  on  the  coast  at  Anchor  Bay 
for  two  weeks,  just  as  I  had  always  done  with  my  family 
before.  In  1948,  two  months  before  our  youngest  daughter 
Cheryl  was  born,  Wilbur,  knowing  how  I  loved  to  go  to  the 
coast  camping,  came  in  one  day  and  said,  "Just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  not  get  too  far  away  from  home  at  this  time, 
let's  build  a  campground  on  our  own  place.  I  had  never 
thought  of  such  an  idea  but  it  sounded  great.  Within  a  few 
days  he  had  cleared  out  a  spot  next  to  the  creek  for  a  nice 
campground,  doing  most  of  the  work  by  hand.  We  put  rock 
work  around  the  trees  for  places  to  sit  and  planted  wild 
ferns  around  them,  which  are  still  growing.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  beautiful  spot  that  has  been  enjoyed  every  year  since. 
For  many  years  we  had  an  annual  picnic  to  share  this  with 
family  friends  and  neighbors.  Our  family  has  camped  there 
each  year,  our  daughters  and  their  husbands  and  children, 
and  now  my  great-grandchildren  all  join  together  there 
each  year.  The  girls  always  refer  to  the  campground  as 
"Cheryl's  Campground"  knowing  that  she  was  the 
inspiration  for  their  father's  great  idea. 


[Tape  Stopped] 

Watson:  How  far  back  are  you  going? 


Florence: 


Watson: 


We'd  like  to  know  who  owned  the  property  right  back  to  the 
Indians. 

We're  getting  awfully  close  to  it.  [laughs]  The  person  to  talk 
with  is  Duvall,  I'm  sure  he  could  help  you  out. 

I  can  only  go  [by  what  he  said],  this  is  what  I  got  from  him. 
It  took  a  lot  of  time  searching  around.  He  wrote  out  this,  we 
have  a  big  stack  of  papers  to  show  you.  There  not  with  me 
now,  one  of  the  kids  has  them. 

This  is  what  I  do  know.  My  great-grandfather,  he  was  born 
in  1822,  in  Kentucky.  That's  Duvall  Drake  Phillips.  And  he 
was  a  hatter  by  trade,  they  tell  about  him,  how  he  got  into 
making  hats,  he  made  them  out  of  hides  of  animals.  He 
married  and  he  had  two  sons,  his  wife  was  deceased  in 
[18]49  and  he  joined  the  Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers, 
under  command  of  Kit  Carson.  He  came  West  and  tried 
mining  in  the  Sierra  Nevada's  and  came  to  Dry  Creek 
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Valley  and  purchased  the  Tzabaco  Rancho  in  1856.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  acres,  from  Germain  Pena.  (He 
remarried)  bought  the  old  adobe  that  is  still  standing,  and 
he  died  in  1904. 


Florence: 


Watson: 


Florence: 


Now  my  grandfather  was  Gabriel  Duvall  Phillips,  born  in 
1847.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  rode  horseback  here  from 
Missouri  to  visit  his  father.  Later  he  married  Lottie  Capp  of 
Healdsburg  and  they  homesteaded  160  acres  in  Grass 
Valley,  near  the  Warm  Springs  Dam.  Later  they  purchased 
125  acres  here  on  Pena  Creek  [West  Dry  Creek]  for  the 
family  to  live.  They  had  four  children,  but  he  died  at  the  age 
of  43.  You  know  he  died  of— they  said  he  had  an  infection  in 
his  stomach.  Later  they  found  he  had  appendicitis.  They 
didn't  know  [at  that  time].  They  didn't  have  antibiotics  or 
anything  and  he  just  died.  You  didn't  have  much  of  a 
chance — you  wonder  how  he  got  to  43.  Leaving  his  wife  and 
four  young  children  and  his  mother-in-law  that  lived  with 
them,  who  was  Julia  Evans.  She  out  lived  her  daughter, 
Grandma  [Lottie]  Phillips  died  at  the  age  of  49,  in  1898. 
When  my  grandfather  died,  then  my  grandmother,  my 
great-grandmother  lived  a  couple  more  years,  but  the  kids 
had  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  was  a  hard  situation,  they 
had  left  a  little  boy  [George  Phillips,  he  was  no  more  than 
four  or  five  years  old.  He  was  the  only  boy  in  the  family, 
there  were  my  two  aunts  and  my  mother.  They  kind  of  did 
for  themselves.  The  three  girls  inherited  the  ranch  and 
raised  their  young  brother.  The  one  who  was  born  in  Grass 
Valley,  Walter  Bell's  mother,  she  [Annie  Phillips]  married — 
she  was  the  first  to  get  married  and  about  two  years  later 
my  mother  married. 

That's  terrific.  I  have  some  other  information  and  we  can 
type  that  in  together,  so  we  can  get  some  feelings  for  the 
families  there  were  here  in  1850,  1875,  1900,  so  we  now 
have  an  idea  of  who  and  when.  Now  we'd  like  to  get  into, 
what  were  they  doing?  Were  they  in  the  grape  business,  the 
farming  business? 

I  don't  know  a  lot  about  that.  Because  at  one  time  this  was 
a  walnut  orchard  down  there.  They  started  out  with 
walnuts.  They  called  it  the  Walnut  Grove  Ranch.  I  didn't 
ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  walnuts  to  be  sure!  It  takes 
forever  for  them  to  bear  [laughs],  they  didn't  live  to  see  a 
crop  . 

Were  they  black  walnuts? 
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No,  no  they  were  English  [walnuts],  they  were  grafted  black 
walnuts. 

There  are  some  black  walnuts  along  the  creek  there. 

Oh,  yeah,  well  that's  probably  coming  from  the  grafted 
[original  rootstock],  you  see,  you  plant  the  black  walnut  tree 
and  then  you  graft  it  to  English.  So  that's  what's  happened, 
it's  gone  back  to  the  old  stock. 

Those  vineyards  you  have  out  here,  were  they  walnuts? 

That's  where  the  walnut  orchard  originally  was,  then  my 
parents  raised  prunes  there. 

How  long  have  you  owned  your  mother's  part  of  the  ranch? 

Well,  I  married  Wilbur  in  1936,  when  I  was  19.  He  was  in 
the  lumber  business,  a  crane  operator  for  Pacific  Lumber 
Co.  and  we  lived  in  Scotia  for  9  years,  we  bought  the  ranch 
from  my  parents  in  1945  and  moved  here. 


End  of  Side  One. 


Enters  into  discussion  of  grape  varietals  planted  on  the  property. 


Watson: 

Florence: 
Watson: 


Florence: 
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Petit(e)  Sirah,  Carignane,  Zinfandel,  you  want  to  go  way 
back,  geeze,  Alicante  [Bouschet],  do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
Alicante? 

Do  you  remember  which  of  those  was  the  more  important? 

Alicante  was  a  coloring  grape,  [used  for  its  red  juice]  There 
was  time  when  we  had  to  pick  them  into  white  boxes.  We 
couldn't  get  any  juice  on  those  white  boxes.  They  went  out 
on  consignment,  they  went  to  New  York.  We  picked  into 
little  24  pound  [capacity]  white  boxes.  They  were  very  red  in 
color.  And  you  picked  them  and  you  couldn't  get  any  color 
on  those  boxes,  and  if  you  don't  think  that  was  hard!  You'd 
have  to  put  slats  across  the  boxes,  carefully.  Then  they  were 
put  on  the  train  and  were  shipped  to  New  York. 

About  what  years  was  this? 

Well,  they  were  scared  of  me  picking  grapes  [laughs]  but 
they  must  have  really  needed  pickers  so  it's  got  to  be — but 
I'd  be  real  careful,  I'm  73,  so  go  back  to — I  was  about  8 
years  old  or  so. 
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So  we're  talking  about  65  years  ago,  1926.  In  1926,  you 
picked  the  Alicante  and  it  was  going  back  East,  in  the  white 
boxes,  you  couldn't  get  them  soiled? 

You  couldn't  because  it  spoiled  the  looks.  I  hated  that, 
[laughs] 

Did  you  get  paid  for  that? 

I  think  that  I  got  250  an  hour.  Picking  crews  and  all — 25 0. 
And  I  was  scared  to  pick.  My  uncle  and  my  father  had  the 
ranch  together.  My  father  always  said,  "You  have  to  keep 
your  end  up,  because  Uncle  George  won't  like  it  if  you 
don't."  So  I  PICKED  IT,  cause  I  didn't  want  my  Uncle 
George  to  get  mad  at  my  dad.  [laughs]  I  don't  know  how 
they  got  along  so  well,  they  did.  They  never,  to  my 
knowledge  I  never  heard  them  have  a  [disagreement] 
maybe  they  did  out  back  of  the  barn  somewhere,  [laughs]  I 
never  heard  it.  [It's  wonderful]  to  get  along  all  those  years.  I 
don't  know  what  year  he  died,  my  uncle  died  first.  Probably 
about — it  was  seven  years  before  my  father — he  died  in 
1945. 

These  Alicante  grapes,  you  said  they  were  just  coloring 
grapes? 

They  used  them  for  coloring,  they  weren't  a  good  grape. 
They  didn't  have  much  sugar  in  them — a  lot  of  juice,  a  lot  of 
juice.  Oh,  God,  that's  why  it  was  so  hard  to  pick  them. 

They've  been  used  for  years  for  coloring  for  things  like 
Carignane  that  don't  have  much  color.  It  gives  a  nice  deep 
dark  color. 

I  imagine  there  were  a  few  of  those  old  vines  down  there 
still  struggling.  I  don't  know  whether  Walter  Bell  got  rid  of 
them  all  or  not.  Malvasia  was  another  grape. 

That's  what  we  had  when  I  bought  the  ranch. 

Malvasia?  We  had  that  too,  but  Walter  replanted  a  lot,  took 
a  strip  out  and  put  new  Malvasia  in. 

I  was  wondering,  why  would  they  pack  them  in  a  white  box? 

They  had  to  go  to  New  York.  Maybe  they  had  to  look  good  in 
New  York,  [chuckles]  [It  was  tough]  you  had  to  put  those 
slats  across  and  you  couldn't  fill  them  too  full — you  couldn't 
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crush  those  berries — or  out  squirts  the  juice.  It  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  Jewish  people,  that  want  their — 

Florence:  I  wonder  if  there  was  something  about  being  a  sacramental, 

like  Mogan  David — wine? 

Watson:  — but  I  don't  know  enough  about  it.  I  kind  of  think  it  has 

something  to  do  with  what  the  Jewish  [traditions  are]  in 
their  religion.  I'm  not  going  to  swear  to  that,  but  it's 
something  I've  heard. 

Short  break — resume  with  discussion  of  Pena  Bridge  on  West  Dry  Creek 
Road. 


Watson: 


Florence: 


Watson: 
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Walker: 
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Duvall  could  tell  you  all  about  that  swinging  bridge,  I  think 
his  parents  and  my  parents  [were  here  when]  it  was  built, 
just  a  swinging  bridge.  You  walked  across  it  and  they  drove 
through  the  creek  [to  get  to  the  other  side].  I  don't  know 
what  they  did  in  the  winter  time,  [chuckles]  maybe  they 
didn't  go  anywhere? 

Ruth,  it  seems  to  me  it  was  Duvall  that  was  telling  me  what 
it  was  like  living  on  the  other  side  of  Pena  Creek  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  was  no  bridge.  They  had  a  couple  of 
horses  and  one  horse  was  the  only  horse  that  would  ford 
[the  creek],  how  they  would  grab  a  hold  of  his  neck  and 
hope  they  made  it  across. 

I've  heard  something  like  that.  He  told  me  about  peddlers 
that  would  come  to  sell  their  wares.  They  planned  to  stay 
the  night  when  they  did  that.  It  would  start  to  rain  and  the 
creek  would  go  up  and  they  were  stuck.  And  my  mama  had 
to  feed  them  all! 

I've  never  heard  that.  Peddlers  would  come  and  actually 
stay  the  night? 

Yes,  in  the  far  between  places,  yes. 

It  makes  sense. 

I  suppose  you  knew  who  they  were  [the  peddlers].  They 
probably  had  their  rounds.  Different  spots  they  would  stay 
at,  people  that  were  willing  to  have  them. 

What  kind  of  peddlers  were  they? 

Sewing  notions — threads  and  needles,  medicines,  spices, 
pots  and  pans,  things  like  that.  Nobody  went  to  town  very 
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often,  you  ran  out  of  things  like  that,  it  was  kind  of  handy 
to  have  something  like  that  [the  peddlers  selling  wares]. 

The  Indians  [Porno}  used  to  come  in  here.  I  was  scared  to 
death  of  the  Indians!  Oh,  gosh.  In  this  house  before  we 
remodeled  the  kitchen  my  mother  had  a  pantry.  And  she 
had  it  right  there,  a  pantry  with  a  swinging  door  and  she 
never  had  it  shut  too  often.  It  was  kind  of  pushed  back  and 
the  door  would  be  open.  Well,  there  was  a  little  cubby  hole 
[in  the  corner],  when  the  Indians  would  come,  they  would 
come  a  couple  of  times  a  year — spring  time  and  in  the  fall  to 
get  acorns  and  so  forth,  my  mother  would  give  them  food. 
When  they  came,  boy  did  I  get  behind  that  little  place  and 
wedged  myself  in  as  fast  I  could.  I  don't  know  why  but  I 
didn't  want  to  look  at  them — there  was  Blind  Mary,  they 
had  to  lead  her  everywhere  and  they  were  kind  of  weird 
looking  and  very  flashily  dressed.  They  were  different  and 
they  just  scared  the  necking  daylights  out  of  me.  I  was  kind 
of  shy  anyway,  [chuckles]  In  the  end  I  changed  my  mind 
about  the  Indians.  They  brought  my  mother  a  beautiful, 
large  woven  basket,  made  from  the  special  grasses  that 
grow  down  on  Pena  Creek.  Its  maybe  three  feet  across  with 
a  woven  pattern  and  tiny  beads.  They  were  very  proud  to 
present  this  basket  to  my  mother  since  she  had  been  so 
kind  to  them.  I  still  have  the  basket. 


Florence: 
Watson: 


Florence: 


Healdsburg  was  where  you  went  to  shop? 

Geyserville,  mostly  as  it  was  closer.  Geyserville  in  those 
days  had  just  about  everything,  more  than  it  does  now. 
They  had  a  nice  butcher  shop,  hotel,  and  ice  cream  parlor. 
They  had — a  fella  that  puts  shoes  on  horses — blacksmith 
shop,  a  department  store — clothing  and  everything.  Old 
Obed  Bosworth  had  his  store  there,  his  father  had  a  store 
there  and  Obed  took  over  and  now  Harry's  got  it,  three 
generations  have  had  the  same  store.  Of  course,  Lampson's 
[now  Lampson  Tractor  and  Zumwald  Ford]  been  there  ever 
since  "the  beginning  of  time."  [everybody  laughs]  You  could 
ask  those  people  when  they  started  their  business',  but  to 
my  knowledge  they've  been  there  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  [chuckles] 

Every  Staurday  night  we'd  go  to  Healdsburg  for  the  band 
concerts  on  the  Plaza.  The  stores  would  all  be  open  and 
you'd  do  your  shopping  and  listen  to  the  music. 

Where  did  you  go  to  school? 
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Up  at  Pena  School.  My  mother  went  to  school  there,  too.  We 
owned  up  to  [the  property  line].  The  Pena  School  was  on 
one  acre  of  ground  and  we  owned  right  up  to  the  line.  On 
the  other  side,the  far  side,  that  would  be  the  Santini's.  Now 
Glenn  owns  the  property. 

The  school  is  now  gone? 

Oh,  yeah,  it  probably  closed  in  the  early  1940's. 

Was  that  the  school,  forgive  me  if  my  dates  are  all  messed 
up,  is  that  the  school  where  Mrs.  Bell  taught? 

Oh,  yes,  she  taught  there  several  years. 

Why  did  it  close  down? 

Oh,  they  consolidated.  They  took  all  these  little  schools  and 
some  went  to  Geyserville  and  some  went  to  Healdsburg. 
Then  they  had  to  build  a  bigger  school  in  Geyserville  to  take 
care  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Glaser  was  telling  us  that  he  thought  that  there  were 
probably  20  kids  in  each  one  of  these  little  schools. 

Well,  when  lucky — when  I  was  little,  there  was  probably 
more  like  twelve — 

You're  a  little  younger  than  Mr.  Glaser. 

There  were  a  lot  of  kids — twelve-fourteen  kids  and  all  eight 
grades — the  teachers  were  busy. 

Al  Glaser  thought  they  closed  them  down  because  there 
weren't  enough  kids  to  keep  all  the  schools  going. 

I  think  they  were  thinking  of  expense,  too — consolidation 
would  knock  down  some  of  that  [cost].  Keeping  all  these 
schools  going  was  quite  a  little  deal — there  was  Canyon 
School,  Hamilton,  Pena,  Grape,  Manzanita  School.  It  was 
probably  very  expensive  for  so  few  children. 

Pena  School  wasn't  very  far  from  here? 

You  could  walk  [chuckles]! 

Just  a  good  walk.  My  father  was  clerk  of  the  school  board 
for  many  years.  And  my  parents  boarded  the  school 
teachers  in  our  home  previous  to  Miss  O'Reilly.     Miss 
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O'Reilly,  an  Irish  woman,  was  my  school  teacher,  she 
taught  for  many  years  and  all  through  from  first  to  when  I 
was  in  seventh  grade.  She  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  over  a 
trail  up  a  mountain,  faithfully  walked  every  day  in  and  out, 
rain  or  shine.  When  it  rained  she  had  to  get  to  school  real 
early  to  change  her  clothes.  The  house  where  she  lived  is 
still  there,  it  crashed  down,  but  you  can  still  see  where  it 
was.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  up  there. 

How  do  you  get  there  from  here? 

Well,  you  have  to  go  up  the  creek.  It's  all  private  property 
now,  [Harry]  Merlo  [of  Louisiana  Pacific  Lumber  Co.]  owns 
part  of  it.  Yeah,  he  probably  owns  both  of  those  places.  She 
had  a  spinster  friend  that  had  a  cabin  up  there  too.  She 
hardly  ever  came  out,  she  just  stayed  there.  Miss  O'Reilly 
would  get  her  groceries  and  whatever  she  needed.  They 
lived  half  a  mile  apart,  they  didn't  live  together,  each  had 
their  separate  houses.  Each  entertained  separately.  They 
were  really  good  friends.  Walking  was  the  only  way  they 
could  get  out.  In  the  summer  times  they  would  have  a  horse 
and  buggy  to  take  them  out.  But  in  the  winter  time  it  was 
walk  that  trail,  it  was  actually  one  mile  to  the  first  place 
and  half  mile  further  to  where  the  school  teacher  lived.  But 
she  faithfully  walked  every  day  in  and  out  for  years. 

Now  where  was  the  trail  actually? 

Right  back  of  this  house,  but  it's  so  grown  over  now  that  you 
can  hardly  find  it. 

It  came  right  to  the  back  of  your  property? 

Yes.  There  was  a  big  fire  that  went  through  here  and  it  fell 
a  lot  of  redwoods  up  there  on  our  property.  And  we  had  a 
logger  come  in  and  try  to  clean  them  out.  And  they  just 
messed  it  up  worse  then  if  we  would  have  left  it. 

That  fire  was  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so? 

Oh,  no  it  was — quite  a  while  ago — it  was  twenty  years  or 
so/72  —'73. 

If  you  were  to  walk  from  here  to  Grass  Valley,  how  would 
you  go? 

I'd  go  up  to  [Heys]  Petersen's  and  walk  the  road  [laughs]  if 
someone  didn't  shoot  me  before  I  got  there. 
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End  of  Tape 


I'm  trying  to  find  out  where  Grass  Valley  is.  Is  it  up  past 
Heys'  [Petersen]  house? 

Yeah,  the  road  goes  past  Heys,  it's  also  private  property  so  I 
mean  you  don't  feel  like  you  should  go  anyway — 

Is  that  Merlo's  too? 

Merlo,  yes,  he  lives  up  there  part-time.  They  have  the  big 
lake  up  there. 

Someone  told  me  that  Grass  Valley  was  under  water. 

A  lot  of  it  is  now,  I  haven't  seen  it.  All  I  can  see  is  from 
looking  down  on  it  from  the  road  to  the  coast,  Skaggs 
Springs  Road.  I  don't  know,  maybe  it  is  all  underwater,  if  it 
is,  its  a  lot  of  acreage. 

There's  an  old  winery  under  water  up  there. 

I  didn't  know  that,  maybe  you  know  more  about  this  history 
than  I  do!  [laughs] 
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Hartsock  45,  47,  67 

Bob  45 
Healdsburg  1,  2,  6,  25,  34,  38,  41, 
52,  53,  55,  72,  74,  75,  82,  89,  90 
Healdsburg  Ave  8 
Henderlong  36 

Ben  36 

Fred  36 
Hendricks  58,  66 
Hillside  grapes  37 
Hiram  Walker  13 
Home  winemakers  11 
Hopland  62,  63 
Imperial  Prune  23,  28 
Indians,  Porno  37,  89 
Italian  12,  19,  37,  38,  42,  59,  75,  78, 
79 

Italian  families  37 
Italian  grapes  35 
Italy  6,  24,  37 
Iversen  70 
Jensen  70 

August  69 
Label  6 

Lake  Sonoma  30,  73 
Lambert  Bridge  14,  31 
Lampson,  Evertt  89 
Lencioni  37 
Lewis  family  1 

Cashia  1 

Richard  1 
Louisiana  Pacific  Lumber  Co  91 
Madden,  Roy  54 
Madera  63  ' 
Madrona  Manor  14 
Magnolia  Drive  28,  29,  39,  59 
Malvasia  76,  87 
Manzanita  90 
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Marijuana  20 

Marin  County  34 

Martin  23 

Martin,  Ron  56 

Mazzoni  Winery  8 

McDonald  23 

Mendocino  County  53,  77 

Merlo,  Harry  91,  92 

Merlot  28,  29 

Mexican  12,  38 

Migrant  housing  39 

Mill  Creek  2 

Mill  Creek  Road  1 

Mill  Street  14 

Missouri  58 

Moonshiners  42,  75 

Mothorn,  Bera  1,  2,  22 

Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine  82 

Murray  23 

Napa  13 

Napa  County  13,  70 

Napa  Valley  4,  45 

Nelsons  18 

New  York  77,  86 

Newcome  47,  48 

Northern  Sonoma  Wines  63,  64 

Norton,  Ed  50,  58,  79 

O'Brien  3,  26 

OFarrell,  Dick 48,  49,  67 

O'Reilly,  Catherine  90 

Oakmont  51 

Occidental  Hotel  30 

Olive  Hill  Cemetery  41,  56 

Oliveto  Winery  8 

Orchard  14,  15 

Pacibello  26 

Pacific  Lumber  Co.  86 

Palomino  46,  64 

Passalacqua  Winery  7,  8,  10,  17,  19 

Passalacqua 

Bill  7,  10,  18,  20 

Francis  7,  9 

Frank  7 
Patronack  (Patronak)  47,  48,  49, 
40,  62,  73 
Paxton  5,  7,  19 
Paxton  Winery  4,  18 
Pears  45Perotti  79 
Pedroncelli  20 


Pena,  Germain  85,  90 

Pena  Bridge  88 

Pena  Creek  30,  74,  85,  88,  89 

Pena  School  54,  74,  90 

Peninsula  59 

Petersen  30,  36 

Carl  4, 18,  33,  55 

Estella  69 

Glen  50 

Hans  59,  60,  64,  74 

Hereward  18,  47,  49,  50,  91 

Jerry  53,  55 

Peter  Hansen  69 

Sadie  60 
Petit(e)  Sirah  76,  86 
Phillips 

Annie  85 

Duvall  Drake  80,  81,  84 

Gabriel  Duvall  85 

George  85 

Mary  Ellen  81,  83 
Pinot  Noir  29 
Plasberg,  Emil  33 
Indians,  Porno  35 
Powell  Street  8 
Proctor  26,  27 

Prohibition  8,  11,  20,  32,  34,  57,  73, 
75 

Prune  ranch  24 

Prunes  7,  10,  12,  13, 15,  38,  45,  71 
Puncheons  34 
Red  grape  6 
Red  wine  6 
Redwood  Valley  63 
Resistant  root  72 
Revenuers  20 
Rhiners  34 

Richard,  Charles  7,  19 
Richardson,  Marvin  75 
Rochester,  George  and  Joanne  83 
Rootstock  71 

Resistant  72 

Common  45 
Rosasco,  George  28 
Rued 

Mrs.  Paul  20 

Paul  16 
Russian  River  58 
Russian  River  Valley  18 
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Saini 

Gene  24,  30,  38 

Mike  23,  24  (Uncle) 

Mike 
San  Francisco  3,  5,  11,  24,  28,  34, 
43,  72,  75 
San  Jose  24 
Sangiovese  13 

Santa  Rosa  17,  18,  30,  35,  44,  78 
Santini  90 
Sausal  Winery  24 
Sauvignon  Vert  69,  76 
Schnitzger  46,  47 
Scotia  84,  86 
Seghesio  29 
Seghesio  Winery  6,  7 
Sheep  ranch  36 
Simi  Winery  37 

Skaggs  Springs  25,  33,  36,  41,  52, 
55,58 

Skaggs  Springs  Road  92 
Somes  family  81,  82 

Alfius  82 

Annie  82 

Bert  81 

Charlie  81 

George  81 
Somesville  82 
Sonoma  13,  35,  26,  40 
Sonoma  County  Co-op  Winery  34, 
75 

Souverain  64 
Squatter's  War  20 
Stefani  winery  73 
Stefani 

George  72 

Paul  72 
Sten  62 
Stills  20 
Stone  winery  8 
Strelow,  Hank  19 
Sunsweet  63 
Tedeschi  56 
Terklsen,  Peter  70 
Thompson  70,  75 

Johann  70 

Charlie  70 
Thornberry,  Ardis  and  Bill  82 
Timbercrest  Farm  34 


Trentadue,  Leo  46 

Trentadue  Winery  46 

Trowbridge  Campgrounds  39 

Tzabaco  Rancho  85 

Valley  (Dry  Creek)  34,  35,  39,  42, 

26,  35,  36,  70,  71,  72,  75,  77,  78 

Vietnam  War  35 

Vineyard  6,  8,  10, 11,  12,  20,  39,  40, 

45,  56,  69,  72,  79 

Wageles  48,  49,  50,  61,  74 

Walnut  Grove  Ranch  85 

Warm  Springs  Dam  30,  85 

Warmen  Valley  68 

Watson  73 

Ruth  (Somes)  20,  77,  79 

Wilbur  83,  84,  86 
West  Dry  Creek  Road  14,  35,  37, 
47,  49,  82,  88 
White  grapes  6,  64 
White  wine  6 
Willets  73 
Windsor  69,  75,  76 
Windsor  Vineyards  7,  48,  74 
Wine  6,  8,  27,  28,  30,  34,  57,  64,  75, 
76,77 

Bulk  6,  8 

Chianti  6 

Red  6 

White  6 
Wine  county  37 

Winery  4,  5,  7,  9, 11,  12, 19,  32,  34, 
37,  46,  58,  63,  64,  73,  74,  75,  76 

Bellerose  29,  30,  41 

Buena  Vista  4 

Clos  du  Bois  13 

Dry  Creek  7 

Eleven  Cellars  76 

Fitch  Mountain  8,  19 

Frei  Brothers  7,  8 

Gallo  72,  73,  75,  76 

Mazzoni  8 

Oliveto  8 

Passalacqua  (Bill)  7,  10, 17, 

19 

Patronack  73 

Paxton  4,  18 

Pedroncelli  20,  31 

Seghesio  6,  7 
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Sonoma  County  Co-op  75, 

76 

Stefani  72,  73 

Stone  8 

Thompson  70 

Trentadue  46 

Wagele  74 

Windsor  Vineyards  48,  74 

Wise  Winery  7 
Wise  Winery  7 
Wright  50,  51 
World  War  II  6,  10 
Yoakim  Bridge  14,  30,  31,  60 
Yoakim  Bridge  Road  61,  67 
Yoakim 

Charlie  46,  47,  62,  74 

Mrs.  C.  (Patronack)  62 
Zandrino  27 

Alfred  27 
Zinfandel  3,  4, 19,  23,  28,  29,  46, 
64,  69,  71,  76,  86 
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